: Bes “i our study of the humanity of our Lord 

ve have made little yet of His knowledge. When 
e speak of it we land ourselves for the most part 
: contradiction. We are told that He knew what 
as in man, and we believe it. 
“say that He was mistaken® regarding His own 
turn. 


The next moment 


Did He know, or did He not know? Leave 
he Second Coming alone. Did He know what 
ther men have not known? So strong is the 
€ dency at present towards the emphasizing of 
‘His manhood ‘that the answer will often be that 
He ‘did not. But there are men that make much 
a His manhood who nevertheless are compelled 
to recognize it as a fact that His knowledge was 
_ more ie the knowledge of a man. 


3 ‘, Mr. W. P. Livinestone recognizes it. Mr. 
"Livincstonr has written a book to which he has 
given the oe of Zhe New Outlook (Hodder & 
Stoughton; 4s. 6d. net). But the sub-title 
describes it: ae ‘An Ideal of Life for To-day.’ 
‘That ideal he expresses by a single word, a hyphen- 
2 ated word, love-law. For love and law are the 
great facts of our existence, not distinct and inde- 
pendent, but one, a twofold force. And ‘evolu- 


k tion is what takes place when we submit to the 
love-l w, the survival pt the fittest not by struggle 


—— Motes of Recene Exposition. | a 


endless life-line running through existence; if we 


Man came to give His life a ransom. But he will 


influence at the centre of things. It is like an — 


grasp it and yield ourselves to it, it will draw us : 
onwards into the higher forms of being.’ 


Now this love-law, which is the one great fact of 
existence, needs an interpreter. The interpreter : 
is Jesus. This is the way in which Mr. Livinc- 
STONE understands the entrance of Jesus into the © 
world. He came to make things clear. Hecame 
to explain the law of Jove under which we live. 


Mr. LivINGSTONE is very well aware that there are 
passages which seem to speak of some other 
purpose. He has not forgotten that the Son of 
not allow any passage to set Jesus in opposition — 
to the love-law which rules the universe, whether 
He came - 


by miracle or by substitutionary sacrifice. 
to interpret the love-law, not to set it aside. 


But the surprising thing is that Jesus left so 
much without an interpretation. Was it; because. 
He could not interpret more? Mr. ‘LIVINGSTONE 
will not allow it. ‘With the knowledge that Jesus 
possessed He could have laid bare to men and 
women the mysteries of the universe.’ Why, then, 


did He not interpret more ? 


- Take the life to come. If He knew the 
mysteries of the universe, He knew every one of 
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little. 


there was plenty of room. 
_to describe its life? 


know one another and love one another ? 
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the things which we so greatly yearn to know— 


and never more than now. ‘Turn for a moment to 


another book. 

Dr. J. D. Jones has published a volume of 
sermons which have been found good for comfort 
at this time. The title is Jf a Man Die (Hodder 
& Stoughton ; 3s. 6d. net), and every sermon is 
occupied with immortality. But how little Dr. 
Jones can tell us about the life to come. . For he 
has no certain information beyond what Jesus told, 
and Jesus told so little. 


JT wonder,’ he says, ‘why it was He said so 
with saying simply that beyond the grave there 
was His Father’s house, and that in that house 
Why did He not go on 
Why did He not go on to 
tell whether in the life to come men and women 
Why 
did He not tell us more about the glory and 
blessedness of that life?’ 


Are there any answers? Dr. 


there may be two. 


Jones thinks 


x \ 
First he thinks that our Lord did not wish to 


- detract from the critical importance of the life 


which now is. ‘ Zzzs is the life in which we shape 
character and gain soul. TZzis life is our day, in 
which we accomplish the work which the Father 
has given us to do. If Christ had laid the 
the Hereafter, and minutely 
described its glories for us, we might have been so 
consumed with desire for the “ Saints’, Everlasting 
Rest” as to neglect and almost despise the present 
hour.’ 


emphasis upon 


That is one reason. 


The other reason is that room must be left for 
faith to work in. ‘We walk by faith, not by sight.’ 
We have to take many things ‘on trust.’ ‘Our 
Lord deliberately left some things in shadow, not 
clear-cut and defined, but just outlined and sug- 
gested—His own Divinity, for instance—that faith 
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‘vote of the soul. 


for themselves. 


I wonder why it was He contented Himself 


ST Fete ee 


in Him might always stand for a real venture and 
And He left the nature of the 
Life Beyond in shadow too, that we might walk by 


faith, that we might venture everything on our — 


trust in Him.’ Py 


Those are the reasons for Christ’s reticence that 
appeal to Dr. Jones. Return to Mr. LiviNGSTONE. 
He also has two reasons. First of all, he says, 
Christ told men nothing that they could find out 
And, next, He told them nothing 
but what they were able to understand. — 


‘Suppose, for instance, that He had described the’ 


forces lying latent in nature and how they could 
have been applied to the service of the world as 


we see them applied now. They would not only — 


have laughed Him to scorn, they would have 
deemed Him mad. And if they could not have 
believed had He told them things pertaining to 


the plane of the earth, how would they have™ 


believed if He had told them facts about the 


Unseen? He did not attempt it. On all, points 


where --a revelation of truth would have been — 


inconsistent with the world-scheme of His Father 
He maintained reserve. An ordinary teacher, 
ambitious to make a reputation, would have en- 


deavoured to answer all their questions, would 
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have given them some theory.of the earth, offered a 


an explanation of the mechanism of living, and © 
swept back with a light hand the veil that covers. 


the unknown. It was because Jesus knew all 
that He told less than He knew.’ 


‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will Sulla 


, 


my church ; and the gates of Hades shall not pre- % 


vail against it’ (Mt 1618), 
pretation P 


What is the latest inter- 


You will find it in Zhe Church Times for 
November 9. The Rev. N. P. Witurams, M.A, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, is delivering a 
series of lectures at St. Mary’s, Graham Street, 
London, on ‘Our Case as against Rome.’ 
lectures are reported in The Church Times. 


The | 


x 
% 


\ 
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second lecture Mr. WiLLiaMs gives his inter- 
eyon of this much interpreted text. 


© Buetirst of all he thinks that too much import- 
ance is attached to the text. It is reported only 
_by St. Matthew. That shows that it made no 
"particular i impression on our Lord’s hearers or on 
_ those to whom they reported ifs 


Pin the next place, this was not the first time that 
_ Simon was called the Rock. ‘If you look at St. 
Jn 1*, you will find that even before St. Peter’s 
definite call, when he met our Lord casually on 
the banks of the Jordan, our Lord looked upon 
‘him and said, “Thou art called Simon ; thou shalt 
- be named Cephas,” which, as the Fourth Evan- 
‘gelist tells us, is by interpretation a stone. 
"mame of Peter was, therefore, not given to Simon 
for the first time at Ceesarea Philippi. In Mt 16}8, 
our Lord is simply playing upon a soudbriguet or 


familiar name which Simon already bore amongst 
the Apostles: ‘‘Thou art Peter”; in other words, 
“Thou art already called Peter, thou art already 
called the ‘rock,’ and upon this ‘rock,’ symbol- 
ized by thy name, I will build My Church.”’ 

- Thirdly, the Rock is Peter himself. It is not 
“(in the decided opinion of Mr. WiLu1ams) Peter’s 
“faith or the doctrine of the Messiahship of our 
-Lord which he had just proclaimed, it is Peter 
himself. ‘If we approach the matter with open 
-minds—if we try to follow the advice which a 
British judge gives to a jury, that is, to banish from 
their minds anything which they may have read 
von the subject of the case before them and 
-to approach the evidence without , preconceived 


opinions—it will seem to us most probable that | 


Peter himself: ‘‘Thou art 
and upon this 


‘the “rock” is St. 
generally called the ‘rock-man,’ 


rock I will build My Church.”’ e 


- But Peter is not the only Rock. He is not the 
Rock. Heis a Rock. And just as the binding 
and loosing was conferred on the other disciples as 
well as on Peter, so we must believe that the other 


The 


disciples were rocks on which the Church was to 
be built just as much as he. 


And finally, the honour of the Rock carried no 
sovereignty or pre-eminence with it. 
Mr. Wiiutams know that? He reads the New 
Testament. He reads the Gospels, and he finds 
that after Peter was made the Rock, James and 
John came to Jesus and desired the first and 
second places in the Kingdom; 


greatest. 


He reads the Acts, and He finds that Peter and if : 


‘Can you imagine the 
Pope 


John were sez¢ to Samaria. 


present College of Cardinals “sending” 


Benedict xv. to administer Confirmation in Naples? — 
Being “sent” is something that a chairman, or a 
president, or a primate might quite well experience 3 
at the hands of his colleagues, but it is an experi- a 


ence totally inconsistent with the idea of ‘“Sove- 
2) : ie 


reignty. 


He reads the Acts again, and he finds that Peter 
is superseded, as it were, by one who never was of 


the Twelve, and that on a certain occasion, this 
Paul ‘administered what we should call a severe 
“lecture” ito Sti Peter ; 
touch of satisfaction, that he administered this 
lecture “before them all.” 
himself with private expostulation, but denounced 


Bay 


and he reads ; 
that the Twelve disputed who aoe be the: 


and he adds, with a slight 


He did not content — 


How does ai "4 
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what he considered to be the vacillation and — 


inconsistency of the chief of the elder Apostles, in 
the presence of a full Christian £cclesia.’ 


Once more he reads the Acts, and he sees that 
not Peter but Paul was the man upon whom fell 
‘the care of all the churches.’ If St. Peter, says 
Mr. Wi.iaMs, ‘had said that, it would have been 
an absolutely final and clinching proof of the 
Roman hypothesis; it would have been trans- 
parently clear that St. Peter exercised a supreme 
directing control over the whole Church on earth. 
But it was ot said by St. Peter. This text alone 
shows as plainly as possible that St. Paul did not 


conceive himself as being the ae of St. Peter, . 


and with that admission it seems to me that the 
- Ultramontane hypothesis collapses, on its historical 
side, like a house of cards.’ 


There is a phrase-in that text about the Rock 
which deserves a note to itself, It receives a 
whole chapter to itself in a fine scholarly volume 
of essays which has been published by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. The title of the volume is 
Studia Sacra (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s. net). 
‘The title of the fourth chapter in it is ‘The Gates 
of Hades ’—for that is the phrase referred to. 


- § The gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.’ 
Why the gates? We expect aggression, but gates 
do not attack. The phrase itself is common 

enough. Hezekiah says, ‘I shall go into the gates 
~ of Sheol’ (Is 381°) ; and we have the same expreés- 
- sion outside the Bible as in it, in Homer and 
The 
difficulty is in making gates into something that 
has to be resisted. 


Aeschylus as in Isaiah and in Wisdom. 


Perhaps the familiarity of the phrase is its 
explanation. In any case no explanation can be 
_ found for it as it stands, and Dr. BERNARD resorts 
- to translation. He turns to the parable of the 
house built on a rock. What assailed it? The 
flood, the streams. Now if our Lord had said 
‘the flood of Hades,’ 


Deep’ 


or ‘the fountains of the 
shall not prevail against it, the metaphor 
would have been impressive and the meaning clear. 
Perhaps some scribe mistook ‘streams’ (mnyat) 
for ‘gates’ (7vAav). That is one possible explana- 
tion. But Dr. BERNARD is not satisfied with it. 


He tries another. Our Lord spoke in the 
Hebrew,of His day. Now in Hebrew there is a 
word which, pointed one way, means ‘gate’ (1pw), 
another{way ‘storm’ (1p). The difference is so 
slight—it is literally the difference of a point— 
that any scribe?might be excused for mistaking the 


one word for the other. If he was translating into 


against it”: 


kingdom.’ g 


Greek. he Sone then: say ie of Hades) i inste 
of ‘floods of Hades’—the very frequency of the 


phrase ‘gates of Hades’ helping to send him 
astray. The mistake is actually made ais : 
manuscripts of Is 282. ee. 
~ 
5 


: One other point ought to be mentioned. Com- 
mentators are prone to say that the metaphor of . 


“the “keys of the kingdom of heaven” in Mt 1619 — 


was suggested by the. mention of “ gates” in the | 
preceding verse. But it is not clear that ‘these : 
verses are connected. ‘They are not conjoined by © 
the word “and,” which the ¢extus receptus errone- : 
ously inserts. They are separate and distinct 4 
sayings: “Upon this Rock I will build my Church, x 
and the storms (gates) of hell shall not prevail — 
“J will give thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven,” etc.. . 


There is a os 
change of metaphor, and even if the word “ gates” _ 
be retained, the two sayings are best treated as q 
indepefdent of each other. The Rock which is’ i 
the foundation of the Church is a different inane 
from that of the Steward who holds the keys of thes 


It has taken the theory of Wyolues a ional 
time to make its issues clear. 


Two of its most 
momentous issues are even now but dawning upon 
us. Yet both were inevitable if the theory was — 
accepted without reserve. One is that the Chris-— 
tian life is a gradual growth ; the other that oun 
Lord gradually recognized the work that He had 


to do. The one result makes Conversion ag 
misunderstanding ; the other makes Miracle an- 
impertinence. i as S 

& 


\ 


The first conclusion is that the Christian life is 
a gradual growth. It is stated plainly and quite ; 
uncompromisingly by Professor G. A. Cor of the 
Union Theological Seminary in New Vork City, in 
a volume entitled A Social Theory of pa 2 
Education (Scribners ; * 50 net). 


There are two commandments, ‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul a 


oe to ie non-essential. Here we find a _ 
shift of emphasis from God’s acts in us and with — : 
respect to us, to our acts with respect to Him and 
d foe children not less than for adults. And the | His purposes. What here remains as characteristic 

religious education of children is simply training | of evangelicalism is little more than the teaching — 
them to love the Lord with all their heart and | that to be a Christian one must at some particular — x 
their petebboar as themselves. instant cross a line that separates the saved from 
the unsaved. : 


We fave recognized that. But we have begun 

ith the wrong commandment. We have begun But, in the second place, it is not necessary now 
~ with the love of God. -We should have begun with | even to decide for Christ. Referring to an article ; 
the love of our neighbour. Professor Coz does | on Conversion by Professor H. R. Mackinrosu — 
“not deny the possibility of ‘early piety.’ But he | of the New College, Edinburgh, Professor Cor 
thinks it rare. In any case, no child, he says, can | says: ‘A recent writer in a magazine that. is 
- feel the love of God in his heart until he has felt published in the interest of the religious life of 
the love of his brother. The religion of childhood | boys treats the Christian experience as if it must — 


is a social religion. | have its beginning in the bluntness of a conscious — 
ae sae life choice. He speaks of a day when we choose 
~So also is the ition of mankoeaes The child | to take religion in earnest, of an Zour when the 
“growing to man’s estate does not cast off the | gospel must be deliberately accepted or deliberately — 
_teligion he has gained and begin anew. If | rejected. ‘The choice of life,” he says, “cannot — 
hitherto we have taught that, as the period of | be broken up into little bits.” Here we have a 
adolescence approaches, a sharp outlook should | mechanical rather than a vital mode of thought — 
be kept for a crisis in the religious life, our teach- | concerning the things of character.. The succes- — 
“ing has been a mistake. There are no crises in | sive acts in which a will grows are thought of, not ee 
life, whether natural or spiritual. All is growth | in terms of growth but of accretion, or as so many _ - 
by imperceptible movements; if not always in a | mutually external bits which’are merely juxtaposed 
“straight line, yet always forward to the shining of | or heaped up. The same type of thought appears 
the _ perfect day. Instead of looking for, and | in those who hold that every child must be on one — 
“encouraging the growing child to look for, a crisis | side or the other of a fixed line that separates the é g 
in life, to be called his Conversion, ‘the constant | saved from the unsaved. Parents whose affection aS 
‘aim of elementary religious education should be to | makes it impossible for them to set up any such — a 
“make conversion unnecessary.’ Those are Pro- | mechanical division between their own offspring, — eS 
fessor Cor’s words. se especially between young children, often failto see 
the incongruity of oe anything of the kind to 
fObsirve their double edge. First, it is no | God.’ 
Jonger possible to say that as the wind bloweth Ze 
where it listeth so is every one that is born of the Now it is evident to Professor Cor that his 
Spirit. Professor Cox claims that we have given | theory of religious education, which so unswerv- 
‘up that text already, or at least our old interpreta- | ingly insists upon growth, with no crises or days of - 
tion of it. _He says that we have ceased to speak | decision, is purely human. However much may 
of regeneration as a Divine experience, and when | be for God, nothing in it comes from God. It is 
“we speak of conversion we make it a purely human | human in its origin, it is human in all its history. 
act. ‘The typical appeal now becomes to “decide | Religion is brotherly love. Dr. Cos slightly alters 
for Christ,” and highly coloured emotions are | the language of St. John. He does not say, Ifa 
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man love not his brother whom he has seen, how 
can he love God whom he has not seen? He 
_ says, the man who loves his brother loves God. 
“A social conception of God’ (these are his words) 
‘and of our reconciliation with Him will recognize 
every affectionate pulse-beat as divine. Religious 
education will seize upon every impulse to genero- 
sity, to justice, and to co-operation as an occasion 
to make the pupil realize that just here he is in 
fellowship with the church and with the Father.’ 


One issue of the theory of Evolution, when 

accepted unreservedly, is to make the Christian 

life a gradual growth and leave no room for Con- 
_ version. The other is to make the life of our Lord 
Peel gradual enlightenment of His understanding and 

leave no room for Miracle. Professor. Cox ex- 
presses the one result, the Rev. J. A. ROBERTSON 
the other. 

Mr. RoBertson is an Edinburgh minister. He 
has a record of scholarship surpassed by few of his 
time. He has given himself to the work of the 
ministry with ability and untiring devotion. He 
has just published a volume of lectures, ‘The 
Bruce Lectures for 3917.’ The title is Zhe 
Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus (James Clarke & Co; 
4s. 6d. net). 


Many years ago Professor BRucE of Glasgow 
headed a movement to which was given the title of 
~ ‘Back to Christ.’ 

to Jesus.’ 
. momentum. 


The new movement is ‘ Back 
If it has not more push, it has more 

And Professor 
Bruce called us back frem the theology of St, 
-Paul to the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The new movement calls us from the Christ of St. 
John and the Epistles to the Jesus of the Synoptic 
Gospels. 


it means more. 


Of this movement there is no more representa- 
tive and certainly no more fascinating writer than 
the author of Zhe Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus. 
His purpose is to detect the occasions on which 


_ ship to God and the peculiarity of His work, and 4 
_ then to show how He maintained that relationéhips ‘ 


| the only one that satisfies. 


Jesus discovered the uniqueness of His yaladoad 4 


and accomplished that work. 


‘ 


We are arrested at once by that word ‘unique.’ 7 
Mr. RoBERTSON uses it without hesitation. ‘This — 
unique phenomenon,’ he says,—‘ Jesus’ rapport — 
with the mind and spirit of God was not something ~ 
that came and went, like the intermittent contact — 
of a man with his friend. We might adapt — 
Bengel’s beautiful and. suggestive remark about a 
the closing days of the Master’s life—‘ Aabitabat in q 
passione sua”—and say that throughout the entire : 
career of His mature manhood He was consciously 4 
dwelling in the soul of God.’ 


How did this unique phenomenon arrive? It — 
came to Him very early in life, in His childhood, ’ 
before the journey to Jerusalem and the visit to 4 
the Temple, probably years before. It came 4 
through contemplation of the things around Him, — 
the fields round Nazareth, the village life. It 4 
came through His mother’s teaching, His father’s 4 
example. It was in part an inheritance. It came 3 
‘out of the accumulated knowledge of the lon 3 


search of His race for God.’ 


In what sense, then, was it unique? Mr. 
ROBERTSON carries us at once to the great passage — 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel—the greatest passage in — 
all the Synoptic Gospels—Mt 1127: ‘All things — 
are delivered unto me of my Father; and no man ~ 
knoweth the Son but the Father, neither knoweth _ 
any man the Father save the Son, and he to whom- ; 


soever the Son will reveal him.’ 


The authenticity of that passage has been — 
questioned. Mr. RoBERTSON does not question it. 
‘For if these words are not the spontaneous utter-_ 
ance of a genuine experience they can only be the | 
result of prolonged speculative reflection. The 
straight-forward explanation—that they are the 
open avowal of an inner fact of consciousness—is 
As such they are 


with - the oo context of thes life of © Fone 
‘They are the expression, clear and unsophisti- 
cated, of what leaps out like light from Jesus’ 
words and actions in a hundred ways, direct 
and indirect. 


He at least recognized this con- 
sciousness as a personal experience peculiarly 
His own.’ 3 
a But 
“unique? That is still our question. Mr. RoBErt- 
SON answers, In its degree and in its persistence. 
‘We. do not say that such a consciousness of 


‘spiritual oneness with God has never, before or 


in what sense was 


‘since, been approached or even achieved, in the 
“religious history of the world. On the contrary it 
has. Indian and Semitic faiths alike bear witness 
to the inner strain and struggle of the One Im- 
“manent Spirit of God in its age-long yearning to 
find the perfect embodiment of the Divine Con- 
But 
except in the case of Jesus we think it must be 
said that the-experience of union with God has not 


sciousness within the limits of finitude. 


it has been intermittent 
‘Of the entire life of no 
man save Jesus might it be written “ Haditabat in 


“always been coherent ; 
and always incomplete.’ 


anima Det.” 


But Jesus was sinless? Mr. RoBERTSON has 
‘again no doubt. ‘He carried 
frightful struggle,” did not pass through “the 
His soul passed 


“no scars of a 


desert of a deep contrition.” 


‘from the winsome innocence preceding moral — 


maturity to that of the piercing purity that knows, 
without a erévova, because, when that hour arrived 
for Him; His striving and aspiring soul, entering 
the realm of moral individuality, became linked in 
a realized communion with God. The vague 
inarticulate feeling of at-home-ness, child-trustful- 
ness, in the world around Him, passed without 
pain of remorse or penitence into clear apprehen- 
sion of that Divine Presence which was His soul’s 
Home. Thus the words throb with all the reality 
of a personal experience on the lips of Jesus, “the 
_ pure in heart see God.”’ 


ie so : 
ee, 


this consciousness | 


| presence of the Divine. . 


toa mother rousing her infant from slumber with 


Dace not sinlessness involve uniqueness absolute 
—a uniqueness to which no man has attained or _ 3 
can attain? Mr. Rogerrson does not say that. 
‘ Sinlessness,’ he says, ‘is not a non-natural fact, 
even if there be but one perfect realization of it in 
human history. Jesus’ sinlessness is the moral, 
miracle of Christendom, because His life was the © 
only perfectly normal entrance on, and continu- : 
ance in, the moral life; it is the ideal and norm 
of all true human development—the unfolding of a. 
soul steadfastly and unbrokenly within the sbidiue 
. And there ave been | 
cases of awake | 2 


approximations to the ‘deat 
to moral responsibility which might be compared 


a kiss. 


It was so, perfectly, in the experience of 
Jesus.’ . 


We ask just 
one thing more—a Saviour. Mr. RoBERTSON 
passes on to the third section of his book—‘The 2 
But even there ¥ 


Well, what more need we ask? 


Cross in the Experience of Jesus.’ 
the experience is a purely human experience, not 
the experience of one who can offer aransom for __ 
his brother. We are in need of a Saviour, and : 
Mr. RoBERTSON offers us a Saint. oe 


‘The storm has moved round the whole horizon ; ; 
but it is rapidly concentrating its strength and fury — : 
above one sacred Head. This, this is the real 
issue of the fight—Is Christendom to believe in 
It is a battle in which 
It isnotatheory 


Christ any longer or no? 
everythifig is to be lost or won. 


of ecclesiastical polity which is in danger, it is not 


a theological system, it is not a creed, it is not 

the Old Testament or the New, but the claim of pe 
Christ Himself to be the Son of God and the 
Saviour of mankind. This is surely enough to 
stir the Church to vehement enthusiasm, and to 
inspire it with its old heroic energy. It is a 
controversy, not for theologians merely, but for 

every man who has seen the face of Christ, 
and can bear personal testimony to His power 


and glory.’ 


ee 7 
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Who said that? Dateof Birmingham. He said 
that in an address to the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, on the 11th of May 1869— 
say, fifty years ago. He is here to say it to-day. 


Take. 


Do we say it? ‘Our people come to us’—this 
is DaLe again—‘our people come to us wearied 
with work and worn with sorrow, distracted with 
the cares of business; anxious about their children, 
mourning for their dead. They are conscious of 
sin, and are yearning for a deeper and more perfect 
a peace with God;.conscious of spiritual darkness 
and weakness, and longing for the inspiration of 
: the Holy Ghost. I believe as firmly as any one, 
that no Church discharges its duty to man and 
God that does not produce thinkers and scholars 
competent to take their part in all the religious 
conflicts which disturb and excite the intellect of 


JoEL committed his- message to a little prophetic 
book which has brought it safely down through 
more than twenty-five. centuries. His prophecy is 
more alive and more full of meaning to-day than 
when it was first written, for the Valley of Decision 
is in it with God’s swift approaching ‘ Day,’ and in 
it also is that Promise of the outpoured Spirit on 
which Peter based his mighty appeal on the Day 
~~ of Pentecost. 

We know nothing of Joel save hisname. His 
father’s name once meant something, but to us 
_ Pethuel lives in his son—the patent of nobility, 
like that of China, goes backward. It suggests 
much godly training in a home where enlarged 
views were cherished of the Divine government of 
the world, and the coming verdict on the ways of 
men and of nations was eagerly expected. Joel 
is a prophet for troubled times. He comes to a 
generation groaning under the severest strokes of 
national misfortune. His opening words set the 
whole scene before us: ‘Hear this, ye old men, 
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The World in tbe Dalley of Decision. 


By THE Rev, JoHN TELFORD, B.A., DorKING, SURREY. 
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+ 
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and_ philosophical theories which are i 


‘ nperill 
the faith of our contemporaries. But such dis- — 
cussions can be attempted only occasionally by 
any of us; and very many of us must leave them — 


altogether untouched. ‘ 


‘ Again, therefore, I ask, What are we to do? It a 
appears to me that our true course is plain and — 


| direct. We have one duty to discharge, which a 


ineludes all others. We have no new Gospel to — 
preach ; we must preach the old Gospel still, and , 
preach it to all men. Christ is the Prince, and” a 
Christ is the Saviour of the human race. Thatis | 
just as true to-day as it-ever was. It is not for ws 
to rescue either individual men or nations from the 4 
doubt, from the misery, from the confusion, or 
from the sin by which they are distracted and ~ 
oppressed, but for Christ. I want to show that by 
preaching CuristT we shall best discharge our duty . 
to this’ troubled and restless age.’ _ ie 


or} 


and give-ear, all ye inhabitants of the land. Hath — 
this been in your days, or in the days of your 
fathers? Tell ye your children of it, and let your 
children tell their children, and their children a 
another generation,’ The visitation brought by ~ 
the terrible plague of locusts is then described. It 
has cut off the wine of the drunkard; it has laid 
waste the vine, and barked the fig tree. The ~ 
temple is robbed of its meat offering and drink 
offering; all the husbandry of the land has — 
perished. ‘Joy is withered away from the sons of | 
men.’ se 
Here is surely a message for our own times, _ 
No one can say that Joel’s faith and courage were 
not put to the sharpest test, yet he rises triumph- 
antly above the storm. He sees God sitting on 
His throne. He feels that the day of the Lord is — 
near in the Valley of Decision. Like a true 
prophet he makes capital out of the nation’s 
sorrows. He bases on them an appeal to all that _ 
is best in the character of his countrymen. The 


es him a door of approach to 
conscience. He anticipated the arch- 
‘ ops in grounding on these momentous events a 
—calltoa ‘national mission of Repentance and Hope. 
Joel has a keen perception of the vast issues at 
stake. He puts his thought into a pregnant phrase : 
Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision.’ 
~The word is repeated | ‘to give emphasis to the 
vastness of the assembled company. But it is a 
word carefully chosen to suggest the confused noise 
or hum of a mighty throng. Dr. Pusey is still one 
of the most illuminating expositors of these little 
- prophetic books. -He says Joel ‘continues, as in 
“amazement at the great throng assembling one 
“upon another, multitudes, multitudes in the valley 
of decision, as though, whichever way he looked, 
“there were yet more of these ¢wmultuous masses, 
‘so that there was nothing beside them. It was 
one living, surging, boiling sea; throngs upon 
gone: more throngs. The word rendered 
multitudes suggests, besides, the thought of the 
ium and din of these masses thronging onward, 
blindly, to their own destruction (Ps 212). The 
“place where they are gathered (although they know 
at not) is the Valley of Decision, ze. of “sharp, 
“severe judgment.” The valley is the same as that 
before called the valley of Jehoshaphat; but whereas 
that name only signifies God judgeth, this further 
name denotes the strictness of God’s judgment. 
‘The word signifies “cut,” then “decided”; then 
s used of severe punishment or action. 
decided and decreed by God.’ 
- A memorable scene in their national history 
‘shaped Joel’s phrase. The story is told at length 
‘in 2 Ch 20, when the children of Moab and of 
Ammon gathered in vast hordes against Jehoshaphat. 
He was told ‘There cometh a great multitude against 
thee from beyond the sea.’ The king went to the 
temple and prayed: ‘O our God, wilt thou not 
judge them? for we have no might against this great 
‘company that cometh against us; neither know we 
what to do: but our eyes are upon thee.’ The 
answer came by the lips of Jahaziel: ‘Fear not 
ye, neither be dismayed by reason of this great 
multitude; for the battle is not yours, but God’s.’ 
God turned the fury of their foes against each 
other. ‘For the children of Ammon and Moab 
stood up against the inhabitants of Mount Seir, 
utterly. to slay and destroy them: and when they 
had made an end of the inhabitants of Seir, every 
one helped to destroy another.’ 
pers : ae. 


~ Hebrew prophet. 


Joel’s word picture is tame indeed compared 
with the concourse of to-day in the Valley of 
Decision. The world has grown vastly larger 
since his time, and it seems all massed together in 
the Valley of Decision. Not long ago London — 
was decked with stars and stripes to celebrate the 
addition of a hundred millions to our Allies. Twenty- 
two countries have severed diplomatic relations — 
with Germany, thirteen are actually at war with 
her. It is ‘multitudes, multitudes.’ The world 
has never known such wide-spread conflict, and 
even those nations that hold aloof feel keenly the 
pressure of the all- -involving struggle. 

We do not suggest that Joel foresaw our world- 
war, but he looked on his own scene with eyes 
enlightened by faith in God, and confidently left — 
the issue to Him. That is the glory of this old — 
He not only watches the ar 
tudes thronging each other, he sees also that God’s 
opportunity 1s near. Germany has taught us much 
about Zhe Day. <A frenzy of patriotic ambition — 
looked forward to it as the time when her fortunes | 
should be in the ascendant; when all her foes’ 
should be crushed and her glory complete. Joel 
sees the Day of Jehovah near. gee 

Fraud and wrong shall then have ending, 

Truth, immortal truth, shall reign. 
The multitudes of Joel’s day dreamed only of 
conquest and the spoils of victory. <A larger : 
vision has drawn our Allies together. It has been 
a spiritual war to our Empire from the first. 
America was long reluctant to share in it. But 
she could not disobey that supreme call of duty. 
Twenty years ago, Richard Watson Gilder, the poet: a 
editor of Zhe Century, said of an earlier struggle: a 
‘I wonder if with all our holding back the Fates are = 
to make us play a large part in the world’s affairs.’ 
That impulse certainly moved President Wilson. 
He watched Germany’s ruthless course strewn 
with the murder of innocent women and children — 
till he was forced into ‘armed opposition to an — 
irresponsible government which has thrown aside — 
all considerations of righteousness and humanity ee. 
and is running amuck.’ Here surely is an antici- 
pation of the Divine verdict on the barbarities of 
Germany. God has not left men ignorant of the 
lines on which His judgment proceeds. He is the 
God of mercy and of purity, the God of the Beati- 
tudes. What doubt can there be of the swiftly 
coming sentence on those who have violated 
Belgium and watched unmoved the massacre of 
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Armenians and the murder wrought by submarine 
and aeroplane: ‘If a nation forces on a war. for 
the grossest self-interest, behaves in advance as if 
the world lay at its feet, and throughout violates 
-eyery canon of law and honour and humanity, 
then there*are no rags to be found in the world to 
cover its nakedness. Compared with such shame 
the bitterness of death is sweet’ (JVelson’s History 
of the War). 
Joel’s view of world history and the part that 
Providence plays in it is full of lessons for our 
time. The nations are gathered together in their 


tumultuous hosts, but God is Lord and His day is . 


near. His delay is a test of our patience. Why 


does God not intervene to stay the slaughter and - 


Wipe away the tears of the world? He is almighty, 
but He has granted freedom to man, and man is 
a scholar in the great world-school where lessons 
‘are not learnt without tears. If they were so 
learnt they would soon be forgotten. God really 
needs patience more than man. He must wait till 
we have learned to put away ambition, stripped 
ourselves of pride and vainglory, and seen the 
priceless worth of self-sacrifice and service. Such 
a school for these graces was never opened before 
in the history of our race. It was never so packed 
with scholars; the lessons were never so hard to 
master. Men, women, and children—multitudes, 
. multitudes—are in the Valley of Decision waiting 
with strained attention for the great clock of the 
universe to give the signal that the day of the 
Lord has come. Jesus Christ put the whole 
philosophy of God’s methods in the pregnant close 
to His parable of the Unjust Judge: ‘And shall 
not God avenge his elect, which cry to him day 
and night, and he is long-suffering over them? I 
say unto you, that he will avenge them speedily. 


Howbeit when the Son of man cometh, shall he “ 


find faith on the earth?’ The cry of the elect; 
the apparent delay of God; the decisive action 
when the hour for interposition strikes,—all these 
are here in suggestive outline, and here also is that 
heart-searching pendant which~sets us asking, 
Will our faith survive the inevitable interval and 
step forth to welcome its Lord when at last He 
steps in? 

Joel did not doubt the issue. He knew that 
God is on the side of truth and justice and mercy. 
He felt how the Divine fire would scorch and 
destroy all wickedness. Things had gone far in 
his time. God would set their sin before the faces 


people; and have-given a boy for an harlot, and 
sold a hi for wine, that they might drink.’ We 


of Israel’s enemies. ‘They have cast lots for m 


need that clear vision, and many things are daily 
cleansing our eyes to behold it.. There are no 
miracles in history more manifest than the way 
in which our grey ironclads slipped round into” 
position in the North Sea on the very eve of war ; 
or the marvellous interposition of our little Army 
in its heroic retreat from Mons. Whatever we 
think about the Angels of Mons, we see the hand 
of God in those terrible weeks big with fate. 
Germany did not reach Paris. All her soaring — 


‘plans for a decisive victory in a three months’ war 


were upset by that Providence which overrules the 
destiny of nations. God’s purposes sometimes - 
unfold slowly, but He never fails to carry them 
out: os 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 


retreat ; 
He is eine out the hearts of men before iis ‘udomenead 
seat 5 5 
Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, my 
feet ! 


Our God is marching on. % 
Joel’s chief anxiety is that Jerusalem should be 
ready to face the tests of that Day of the Lord. 
‘Alas for the,day! for the day of the Lord is at_ 
hand, and as destruction from the Almighty shall 
it come.’ All nature shall robe itself in keeping 
with that awe-inspiring event. ‘The sun and the 
moon are darkened, and the stars withdraw their 


shining. And the Lord shall roar from Zion, and 


utter his voice from Jerusalem: and the heavens’ 
and the earth shall shake.’ He preached a national: 
mission of repentance. He calls for godly sorrow 
that will cause a lasting breach with sin, and bring 
the whole nation in penitence to the feet of God. 
There is no other way to Divine favour. God has” 
given him a message for his countrymen. ‘Yet 
even now, saith the Lord, turn ye unto me with all: 
your heart, and with fasting, and with weeping, 
and with mourning; and rend your heart, and not 
your garments, and turn unto the Lord your God.’ 
Joel calls for a fast and a solemn assembly. It. 
is to interrupt the joy of the bridegroom and the 
bride, it is to extend even to little children. The 
priests are to weep between the porch and the 
temple and to pray for God’s mercy for ne 
people. 


What a message for our own times! We toll 
: 


O confess and ‘to forsake. te 


1 ae at hae brought such dire Con cauericess 3 
e carelessness about God’s Day and God’s Word. 
ten we ready for a great reformation? Have the 
orrows and losses of war, the precious young lives 
: ‘sacrificed, the brave men blinded and maimed for 
life, have-these woes burnt into our hearts an 
enduring hatred of all that displeases God? The 
soul of France has been stirred to prayer and 
search for God. Russia has cleansed herself from 
he curse of vodka, and has shaken off that 
despotism which held her by the throat. She 
alled for a pause. in fighting that she might win 
reedom from the evil influences that were strangling 
her Court. Even yet, despite the traitors, she 
may step back again to her place in the ranks with 
“new purpose. America is purging herself for the 
great issues before the nations. God’s England and 
God’s Englishmen must be set free from all the 
trammels of self-indulgence and worldliness if they 
are to be vessels ‘unto honour, sanctified, meet 
or the master’s use, prepared unto every good 
work.’ 
That work of Grace has been going on amid 
_ these horrors of war. Charles Lister said of Julian 
~ Grenfell: ‘He stood for something very precious 
_ to me—for an England of my dreams, made of 
honest, brave, and tender men, and his life and 
' death have surely done something towards the 
realization of that England.’ That is true of a 
great multitude. But it must go further. 
mpure and selfish life can delay the victory. We 
_ want a deeper sense of God instead of that ‘great 
poverty of allegiance’ to Him which has been laid 
_ bare by events. God will not let our nation turn 
ae aside from her path of service. F. D. Maurice said 
once that we had been called to resist whatever 
wer sets itself to break down national boundaries 
: and establish a universal empire: ‘It has been no 
hoice with us whether we would do this or not ; 
e have been forced to do it, when we were most 
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reasonably and remarkably reluctant. God has 
sent us upon the errand, if we were ever so inclined = 
to embark in a ship of Tarshish and look after our hi 
commercial prosperity.’ 

Mr. Balfour spoke at the fridopendencen on 
Banquet of the way in which Great Britain and the __ 
United States found themselves ‘united in the great 
struggle against a power which, if it be allowed to ~ 
prevail, is going to destroy the very root of that. 
Western civilization, from which we all draw ou 
strength.’ We were ‘working together for the. best 
interest of all mankind and for the civilization not 
only of the Old World, but of the New.’ These 
are great hopes. Joel cherished them in his day 
and he saw the way to attain them. His little © 
prophecy reaches its full tide of inspiration only 
when we read in it the promise of a mighty 
Pentecost. Peter turned here when the outpoured 
Spirit filled Jerusalem with wonder. Joel had 
foretold that baptism. The old prophet used every 
art to rouse his countrymen to a sense of their 
responsibility and to make them ready to bear the 
searching gaze of the allseeing Judge. But his: 
hope centred in that baptism of the Holy Ghost 
and of fire. It was coming: ‘I will pour out my 
Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream 
dreams, your young men shall see visions: and- 
also upon the servants and upon the handmaidens. 
in those days will I pour out my Spirit.’ All ranks” 
and conditions were to share in that outpouring. 
It was more than a consecrated nation, it was 
nothing short of a consecrated race. * God has — 
great purposes waiting to be fulfilled, and if we © 
and our Allies seek for that Pentecost we shall 
be ready for the Day of the Lord which is near — 
in the Valley of Decision and shall come forth from — 
it, stamped with God’s approval of the priceless — 
sacrifice made in the cause of purity and liberty, — 
and prepared to build up the new world-society © 
which is to be ruled by brotherhood and hallowed — 
by love of God and man. 
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- *And Ben-hadad the king of Syria gathered all his host 
together: and there were thirty and two kings with him, 
and horses and chariots: and he went up and besieged 
Samaria, and fought against it.’—1 Kings 201, 

In the Septuagint and in Josephus the events 
narrated in the twentieth chapter of the Book of 
Kings are placed after the meeting of Elijah with 
Ahab at the door of Naboth’s vineyard. This 


order of events-seems the more probable, but no 


chronological data are given us in the long but 
fragmentary details of Ahab’s reign. They are, in 
- fact, composed of different sets of records, partly 
historical, and partly prophetic. 

Some most important details have been altogether 
omitted. These we learn (1) from the inscription 
of King Mesha on the Moabite Stone, and (2) from 
the clay tablets of Assyria. King Mesha’s in- 
scription gives us some details of a series of bloody 
wars about which the Scripture narrative is almost 
entirely silent, though in 2 K 3*®7 it narrates 
Mesha’s desperate resistance of Israel, Judah, and 
Edom (896 B.c.). 

From the annals of Assyria we learn that i in the 


ae year 854 B.c., Ahab of Israel was acting as one of 


the allies, or more probably as one of the vassals, 
of Syria in the great battle fought at Karkar, 
854 B.C., against Shalmanezer 11, by Hittites, 
Hamathites, and Syrians. Whether this was before 


the invasion of Benhadad, or after his defeat, is | 


uncertain. 
ae i 

1. The twentieth chapter of the First Book of 
Kings tells us that the Arameean king ‘gathered all 
his hosts together: and there were thirty and two 
kings with him, and horses and chariots: and he 
went up and besieged Samaria, and fought against 
it.’ The object of the expedition was clearly to 
humble and to plunder the kingdom of Samaria. 
It would almost appear, from the animus of the 
Syrian king and the studied offensiveness of his 
messages, as if Ahab or Israel must at-this special 
time have given him dire offence. But Benhadad 
was clearly a vain and overbearing and tyrannical 
prince, and the-only crime of Israel may have been 
that it was independent of him, or had refused to 
do him homage. 

In any case the policy of attacking Israel was 
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suicidal. If the kings had possessed the prescient as 
glance of the prophets they could not have failed — 
to see on the northern horizon the cloud of — 
Assyrian power, which menaced them all with cruel d 
extinction at the hands of that atrocious. people. f 
Their true policy would have been to form an . 
offensive and defensive league, instead of coveting — 
one another’s dominions. Although Assyria had — : 
not yet risen to the zenith of her empire, she was 
already formidable enough to convince the king — 
of Damascus that he would never be able single- ; 
handed to prevent Syria from being crushed before © 
her. Instead of inflicting ruinous losses and_ ae 
humiliations on the tribes of Israel, the dynasty of — 
Rezon, if it had been wise in its day, would have 
ensured their friendly aid against the horrible 
common enemy of the nations. 

2. Unable to meet this vast army Ahab had 
shut himself up in Samaria. When at last he was — 
reduced to hopeless straits, a herald was sent by — 
Benhadad to demand the admission of ambassadors. 
But it is not clear that they entered the city. They 
may have delivered their message to the king, or — 
to his representatives at the gates, or to the people 
on the walls (2 K 1876). 

Their ultimatum was couched in language of the 
deadliest insult. Benhadad laid insolent claim to — 
everything which Ahab possessed—his silver, his 
gold, his wives, and the fairest of his children. — 
When we consider how jealously the seraglio of an _ 
Eastern prince is guarded, and how the surrender ~ 
of the harem is a virtual surrender of the throne, — 
and certainly a surrender of all manhood and self. 
respect, we see that his aim was to wound Ahab in : 
his tenderest point, to humble him to the lowest 
depths of degradation, and possibly to force a 
quarrel upon him. 
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If we go back to the time of the Greeks, and ask what 
to the Greek mind was the greatest sin, we find that it was 
insolence. To them insolence meant the failure of a man to 
realize what was his true attitude to life, to understand that 4 
he was bound, if he would be a true man, to face life boldly ~ 
and fearlessly with all its issues, to think through its — 
problems, to recognize the limits under which his life had to a 
be lived. f : 
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3. But at this time Ahab seems to have sunk to ~ 
the nadir of his degradation. Immediately the 4 
1 Life and Letters of Mandell. Creighton, i ii. 26. 
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ording to thy saying, I am thine, and all that I 
_ Encouraged by this abject demeanour into 


e et more outrageous insolence, Benhadad sent 
b 


would himself send his messengers next day 
0 Samaria, who would search and rifle not only 
> palace of Ahab, but the houses of all his 
ervants, from-which they should take away every- 
ing that was pleasant in their eyes. 


eople, and the result of the consultation was a 
ust, temperate, yet firm message of resistance: 
Tell my lord, the king, All that thou didst send 
or to thy servant at the first I will do: but this 
thing I may not do.’ 


A man who uses force of arms, or wealth, or command- 
g cunning to force the wills of a whole people into his own 
the enemy of Humanity, and when a nation is.so cowardly 
x so vile as to yield itself to his craft, or his force, or his 
wealth, it does not recover the effects of its sin for aay 
é pers. 1 


_ 4. Ahab’s answer provoked a further bit or 
d blustering bravado from Benhadad, He sent back 
a message, ‘The gods do so unto me, and more 
also, if the dust of Samaria shall suffice for handfuls 
for all the people that follow me.’ Ahab answered 
him firmly in a happy proverb, ‘Let not him that 
- girdeth on his armour boast himself as he that 
-putteth it oe 

_ What is a eee Just a man without sufficient sense 


‘ of proportion to know that he is not so important in the 
- scheme of things as he thinks he is !? : 


II. : 

x. The warning proverb was reported to the 
_ Aramzean king while, in the insolent confidence of 
~ victory, he was drinking himself drunk in his war- 
ooths. Neither he, nor any of those about him, 
as in a condition to give coherent commands. 
Meanwhile, a prophet, with a courage worthy of 


3 © God, encouraged Ahab by assuring him that 


e seryants of the country chieftains who had fled 
in o Samaria, and the men-at-arms then in the 
city—in all only about 7ooo combatants—were 
i istered, and sent out in a vigorous sally at noon, 
en they would be least expected. 


1S, A, Brooke, Sunshine and Shadow, 118. 
_ #4. Galsworthy, 4 Sheaf, 19. 


raven message was sent back, “My lord, O Ene : 


his ambassadors with the further menace that 


Ahab consulted now with his elders and his. 


Syrians, whose army was made up of heterogeneous. : 


his order, true to the national spirit, and faithful” 


enhadad would be defeated. By his directions 


A messenger _ announced to the bard of oe 
drunkards that ‘men’ were come out of Samaria. 
They were too few to call them ‘an army,’ and the 
notion of an attack from that poor handful seemed — 
ridiculous. Benhadad thought they were coming - 
to sue for peace, but whether peace or war were 
their object he gave the contemptuous ordee to 
‘take them alive.’ 

It was easier said than done. Led by the ibe 
at the head of his valorous youths the little host 
clashed into the midst of the unwieldy, unprepared, 
ill-handled Syrian host, and by their first slaughter 
created one of those fearful panics which have 
often been the destruction of Eastern hosts. The 


forces, and which could not be managed by thirty- 

four half-intoxicated feudatories of differing interests 
and insecure allegiance, was doubtless afraid that 
internal treachery must have been at work. Dis-_ 
concerted by the vigour of the Israelites, the 2 
force detailed to storm the city turned and fled. 
Benhadad himself had a most narrow escape. 
He could not even wait for his war chariot. He — 
had to flee with a few of his horsemen, and 
apparently, so the words may imply, on an inferior 

horse. ie oe 


On July 27 General Clary, commanding 20,000 Reuben 
troops at Messina, wrote the King’s Secretary : ‘Now Mr. 
Garibaldi wishes to amuse himself with me. Let him come. — 
He will find me more than ready. I assure you that he will 
dance well!’ The next day Garibaldi’s vanguard drove 
Clary’s outposts from the environs of Messina into the — 
citadel. On the 26th the main body of Garibaldians, under 
Medici, entered the city. On the 28th Clary signed a con- ae 
vention agreeing to withdraw his army from Sicily, but — 
stipulating that until this could be carried out, his garrison ze 
should remain in the citadel, under bonds to keep the pene 
This was Clary’s war dance. 3 EES 


2. Such a power as that of Damascus was not — 
likely, however, to submit to a humiliating defeat. 
It was due, said the courtiers, to the God of Israel 
being a mountain God ; had the battle been fought — 
on the lowlands, the result would have been 
different. Further, the vassal kings were only an 
element of dissension and weakness. They pre- 
vented the handling of the army as one strong — 
machine worked by a single supreme will. Let 
Benhadad depose from command these incapable 
weaklings, and put in their place dependent civil 
officers who would have no thought but to obey 
orders. And so, with good heart, let the king 

ayer, The Life and Times of Cavour, ii. 333- 
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collect a fresh army withwhorses and chariots as. 


powerful as the last. The issue would be certain 
conquest and dear revenge. 

. Benhadad followed this advice. A new army 
exactly like that which had been dispersed was 
raised, and marched into the great plain of 
Esdraelon in the opening of the fighting season, 
next year. In its rear lay the walled town of 
Aphek, in the Mishor or pastoral uplands, east of 
the Jordan, apparently the modern village ‘ Fik,’ 


east of the Sea of Galilee, on the highway to 


Damascus, the wide array filling all the eastern 
end of the plain. But Ahab had been forewarned 
by a prophet that this new invasion would take 
place, and was prepared for it. Dividing his force 


in two, he kept them for seven days on the heights: 


near at hand, waiting a favourable moment for 
Compared with their assailants, they 
seemed, on the mountain sides, like ,‘two little 


flocks of kids,’ while the invaders appeared to 
cover the country. But they were strong in the 
remembrance of their last year’s victory, and, 


watching the right moment, swooped down on the 


Syrians with such vehemence as drove all before 


them. The 
and Benhadad had again to flee. 


slaughter was once more terrible, 
This time, 


- however, he could get no farther than Aphek, 
which Ahab at once attacked. A vast number 


perished in’ the defence of the wall, which was at 
last carried and levelled with the ground; if, 
indeed, it did not fall through an earthquake or 
by undermining. 

- Benhadad himself fled from chamber to chamber 
to hide from the victors. According to Josephus 
he ‘fled away with certain others of his most 
faithful servants, and hid himself in a cellar under- 
ground.’ But it was impossible that he should 
not be discovered, and therefore his servants 


persuaded him to throw himself on the mercy of. 
_ his conqueror. 
heard that the kings of the house of Israel are® 


‘Behold now,’ they said, ‘we have 


merciful kings; let us, we pray thee, put sackcloth 
on our loins, and ropes upon our heads, and go 
out to the king of Israel: peradventure he will 
save thy life.’ So they went; and then Ahab 
heard from the ambassadors of the king who had 
once dictated terms to him with such infinite 
contempt, the message: ‘Thy servant Ben-hadad 
saith, I pray thee, let me live.’ 


A king that is used to nothing but flattery from his 


courtiers, whose lives he can take at any moment if they do 


anything other than flatter him, is no ordinary individual to 


speak plainly to. 
to him.? 


One needs a smooth tongue when speaking 


3. ‘And Ahab said, Is he yet alive? he is my 


brother. Now the. men observed diligently, and 
hasted to catch whether it were his mind; and 
they said, Thy brother Ben-hadad.’ 

There has been much discussion of the meaning 


here, and some proposals of slight emendations of 


the reading. But the general sense seems accur- 
ately rendered by ourversion. ‘The men watched’ 
(‘as for augury,’ says the LXX), ‘and hasted, and 


caught up’ (so as to make it sure) ‘what fell from _ 


him.’ What follows may be a question, ‘Is 
Benhadad thy brother?’ but probably the simple 
acceptance of the title is better. The whole 
description is graphic. 
servant Ben-hadad.’ Ahab, in compassion or show 
of magnanimity, says, ‘my brother.’ Eagerly the 
ambassadors catch up the word, which, according 


The Syrians speak of ‘thy | 


to Eastern custom, implied a pledge of amity not 


to be recalled; and Ahab accepts their inference, 
and seals it noble by taking the conquered King 
into his chariot. 

Weak monarch that he was, Ahab accepted thie: 
easy terms of peace proposed by Benhadad. The 
Syrians were not required to pay any indemnity for 


4 


the immense expenditure and unutterable misery — 


which their wanton invasions had inflicted upon 
Israel. 


Benhadad simply proposed to restore the 


cities which his father had taken from Omri, and ~ 
to allow the Israelites to have certain quarters in 


Damascus for residence or trade, as the Syrians 
had in Samaria. , 


Ahab’s conduct, besides béing foolish, was guilty. It 
showed a, frivolous non-recognition of his duties as a theo- 
cratic king. It flung away the national advantages, and 
even the national security, which had not been vouchsafed 
to any power or worth of his, but only to Jehovah’s direct 
interposition to save the destinies of His people from prema- 
ture extinction.? 


4. Benhadad was not likely to throw away the 
chance which gave him such an easy-going and 
improvident adversary. It is certain that he did 
not keep the covenant. He probably never in- 
tended tokeepit. Ifhe condescended to any excuse 


f 


for breaking it, he would probably have affected to — 
regard it as extorted by violence, and theréfore — 


invalid, as Francis 1. defended the forfeiture of his 


1 Mackay of Uganda, 102. 
°F. W. Farrar, The First Book of Kings, 467. 
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le after the battle of Pavia. The carelessness 
ith which Ahab had reposed in Benhadad a con- 
dence, not only undeserved, but rendered reckless 
by all the antecedents of the Syrian king, cost him 
ery dear. He had to pay the penalty three yedrs 
later in a new and disastrous war, in the loss of his 
ife, and the overthrow of his dynasty. The fact 
that, after so many exertions, and so much success 
* war, in- commerce, and in worldly policy, he 
and his house fell unpitied, and no one raised a 
finger in his defence, was doubtless due in part to 
ne alienation of his army by a carelessness which 
flung away in a moment all the fruits of their 
hard-wonevictories. 


y Bismarck has written a circular in which he announces 
that, owing to some alleged infringement of neutrality on 
a part of Luxembourg, he no longer considers himself 
bound by the Treaty of 1867, which, when Prussia’s suscepti- 
ailities were aroused by France’s attempt to buy that Duchy 
from the King of Holland, was ‘entered into by all the 
Powers to secure its neutrality, This most unprovoked 
a of good faith puts an end to my sympathies with 
him. : 


LE 
. If the Benhadad king of Syria who under- 
Book the expedition of conquest against Samaria, 
_of which we gather some definite knowledge from 
‘the cycle of narratives about Elisha, was the same 
“Benhadad whom Ahab had treated with such 
-impolitic confidence, his hatred of Israel must have 
been intense. 
On one occasion he invested Samaria so closely, 
and pressed it so severely, by cutting off all its 
“supplies, that it was told in after days as an in- 
stance of the rigour of the siege that the head of 
‘an animal so objectionable for consumption as the 
_ass was sold for eighty shekels, and the smallest 
“measure of dove’s dung for five shekels. 
_. Elisha was in the city and had done more than 
Boo else to inflame the courage of all to resist- 
ance, Yet although he had rendered such import- 
ant services both to Jehoram and to his people on 
critical occasions, and, unlike Elijah, had such 
qPvicent pleasure in human companionship, a good 
“understanding could not be permanently established 
Bitxcen the prophet and the king. Although not 
"personally devoted to heathenism, Jehoram still 
permitted its existence in his kingdom, and his 
mother Jezebel certainly possessed great influence 
Over the government. But a growing want of 
; ee The Journals of Lady Knightley of Fawsley, 210. 


>t 
‘ 


i 


harmony between the two was fraught with dangers, 
which grew with the increase, on the one hand, of 
the importance of Elisha both among the prophets 
of Jahveh and in the eyes of the whole nation, 
and, on the other, of the weight with which the 
general condition of the age threw on the son the 
whole burden of the memory of the crimes of such 
decent as Ahab and Jezebel. 


2. It was probably one of the foremost conse- ea 


quences of this disunion that Elisha voluntarily 
withdrew for some time to Damascus. In what 


high respect he was there held, and how his seer’s 


power was proved on the most important occa- 
sions, was related in after days as follows. King 
Benhadad, whose reputation had fallen very low, 
fell ill, and had despatched his general Hazael 


with the most costly presents to bear a friendly a 


greeting to Elisha, and at the same time to 
obtain from him an oracle of Jahveh an his 
recovery. bs 

There is a serious difficulty about. Elisha’s- 
answer to the embassage. It was as though he 


had said, ‘Take back what message you ee 


but Ben-hadad will certainly die.’ 
all; he looked at him long and strangely with 
unchanged countenance and wept. At length 


Hazael asked why the man of God was weeping, 
and the prophet declared that he knew beforehand — 
how much evil Hazael would hereafter do in war. 


to the people of Israel; nay, he even concluded, 


as the other modestly declined all future military — 


glory, by saying that Jahveh had revealed to him 
that Hazael would hereafter be King: of the 
Arameans. 

So Hazael went back to Benhadad, and in 
answer to the eager inquiry, ‘What said Elisha to 
thee?’ he gave the answer which Elisha had fore- 


But this was not _ 


ites 


3 


seen that he meant to give, and which was in any — ie 


case a falsehood, for it suppressed half of what 
Elisha had really said. ‘He told me said Hazael, 
‘that thou shouldest surely recover.’ © 

3. Was the sequel of the interview the murder 
of Benhadad by Hazael? 

The story has usually been so read, but Elisha 
had neither prophesied this nor suggested it. The 
sequel is thus described. ‘And it came to pass 
on the morrow, that Ze took the coverlet, and 
dipped it in water, and spread it on his face, so 
that he died: and: Hazael reigned in his stead.’ 
The repetition of the name Hazael in the last 
clause is superfluous if he was the subject of the 
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previous clause, and it has been consequently 
conjectured that ‘he took’ is merely the impersonal 
idiom ‘one took.’ Some suppose that, as Benhadad 
was in the bath, his servant took the bath-cloth, 
wetted it, and laid its thick folds over the mouth 
of the helpless king; others, that he soaked the 
thick quilt, which the king was too weak to lift 
away. In either case it is hardly likely that a 
great officer like Hazael would have been in the 
bathroom or the bedroom of the dying king. 
Yet we must remember that the Preetorian Preefect 
Macro is said to have suffocated Tiberius with his 
_bedclothes. Josephus says that Hazael strangled 
5 his master with a net; and, indeed, he has gener- 
. ally been held guilty of the perpetration of the 
a ‘murder. But it is fair to give him the benefit of 
4 the doubt. Be that as it may, he seems to have 
_ reigned for some forty-six years (886-840 B.C.), 
and to have bequeathed the sceptre to a son on 
whom he had bestowed the old dynastic name of 
Benhadad. 


A steady indifference to every interest but their own, a 
disregard of every obligation of justice or honour, if they 
could secure the crown of Scotland to their lineage, had 
given a consistency to the conduct of the Hamiltons beyond 
what was to be found in any other Scottish family. No 
scruples of religion had disturbed them, no loyalty to their 
sovereign, no care or thought for the public interests of their 
country. Through good and evil, through truth and lies, 
through intrigues and bloodshed, they worked their way 
towards the one object of a base ambition.? 
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DirginiBus QDuerisque. 
I. Deke 
1918. 
‘Move On.’ 


‘We spend our years as a tale that is told. ’__Ps-90?, 


You all love to hear a story told. If it is a good — 
story it sends you into a world of make-believe, — 
so that things generally disagreeable to you seem — 
for the time being quite pleasant and even inter- E 
esting. © “I heard of a boy who imagined that he ‘ 
did not like porridge. But he was told he had — : 
to take it. What do you think he did? He 
made believe that his plate of porridge was an — 
island threatened by the rising tide (that was the 
milk), and the excitement of seeing the dry land — 
disappear was’so interesting that the porridge was ‘ 
eaten up before the magic of make-believe came to. : 
an end. : We 

. What is it that makes a story fascinating ?_ 
i is constant movement. The characters keep 
changing, and we are all ears to hear what they — 
become in the end. It was the gradual disappear- — 
ance of the /avd in the porridge plate that created — 
the land of magic in which the porridge was eaten. — 
/No wonder we feel there, must be movement in — 
a story; there could be no real picture of life 
without it. Movement is what is called a law of © 
life. We have to move in spite of ourselves. = <a 

2. There was once a poor boy called Jo. Joi ing 
far from being an uncommon name, but we have — 
come to know about this special Jo from a great : 
writer of stories. One day he stood beside ae 
constable wiping away his grimy tears with his arm. — 
‘T’ve always been a-moving and a-moving on ever: 
since I was born,’ he said. ‘Where can I possibly _ 
move to, sir, more than I do move?’ ‘My instruc- — 
tions don’t go to that,’ replied the constable. ‘ 
‘My instructions are, that you are to move on, I ‘a 
have told you so five hundred times.’ ‘ ie 

‘But where?’ cried poor Jo. = 

‘Well! Really, constable,’ said a little man who” 
wanted to be kind to Jo, ‘really that does seem as tS 
question. Where, you know?’ 

It was just a common London policeman whol 
insisted on Jo moving on. We—by ‘we’ I mean 
fathers and mothers, and boys and girls—are — 
constantly kept on the move by something, let us. 
rather say some ome, we cannot see. 

With you boys and girls moving on “does not | 


i 
Bo 
a 
es 
% 
x 
3 


Parse! Ths i id ibs 


10st of that for you. But you come to church 
d Sunday scheol to hear about the big journey 
f life upon which you have all started. If you 
look back to last New Year's. Day, you can 
remember yourself different from what you. are 
to-day. I know it is so: nobody can keep station- 
ary. Your life has been a case of moving on ever 
since you were a little baby. 

3. If the London policeman had only thought 
for a moment, Jo’s question was a ‘poser.’ 
here?’ In that grand old book called the 
tlgrim’s Progress we get an answer. 

Long ago Sunday-school scholars used to read 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. I wish they did now. It 
is the story of a man called Christian moving on 
rough this world to the next. The desire to set 
peut had come through thinking of Jo’s little word 
‘where?’ There were other people on the road: 
ey all wanted to reach the very place Christian 
ad in his eye. But although they moved on as 
r as he did some of them never reached the 
elestial City. : 
Robert Louis Stevenson, whose Treasure Island 
every boy loves, said in another of his books that 
e had made many efforts to keep himself on the 
right road. But he added that a change came 
which turned him from one who shirked his work 
to one whose business was to strive and persevere. 
It seems,’ he goes on to tell us, ‘as if all that 
had been done by some one else. ... I was 
lever conscious of a struggle, nor registered a vow, 
nor seemingly had anything personal to do with 
the matter. It came about like a well-handled 


eersman whom we call God.’ 

Now, the words in the text, ‘like a tale that 
told,’ means that life is like something that is 
_very brief—as brief as a ‘sound or a sigh.’ We 
ten round the fireside when one tells a story— 
ere is breathless silence—the crisis comes, the 
—the tale is told. Itis all too short. What 


ow. We are being moved on to tremendous 
nges. One day you boys and girls may be able 
» look back on these years; then they will seem 
you like a tale that is told. 

. But back again to the little tale of your 
life—your own mo ying on. Once a poet 


oe or. into an ee. your saranis do the | 


ship. There stood at the wheel that unknown 


wonderful story is being acted in the world just - 


I remember, I remember, oe 
The fir trees dark and high; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky: eget 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from Heav'n 
Than when I was a boy. 


‘Where ?’ was only a puzzle to him. ee 

We want you all to have a very happy New 
Year. The best way to get this is to pray earnestly 
that the ‘steersman called God’ would settle the 
question ‘where’ for you. If you do this you will a 
get nearer and nearer to heaven as you grow 
older; and you will be able to look back on 
1918 as the stage in your life-story when you | 
realized that the ‘steersman called God’ was your 
friend and guide. 


Il. 


What is the Time? 

“ Knowing the time.’—Ro 13! (A.V.). : s 

I met a small boy the other day who wanted— 
not to know the time, but to be asked the time! 
What do you think was the reason? Well, he had a 
just had a birthday, and his grandmother had 
presented him with a watch, not one of those pee 
imitation toy ones that never move out of the bit | 
unless you turn a screw, but a real live one that 
ticked and had hands that moved round of their 
own accord. Andso my small friend wanted to be 
asked the time. He wanted to use his watch and 
to show it off, just as you might want to play cricket 
if you had received a new bat, or as you might 
long for rain if you had got a new waterproof. — 

Now, if I were to ask you the question I had to 
ask that boy, I wonder if you could answer 
correctly. Do you know the time? Thousands 
of years ago men saw that it was a very important 
thing to know, and so they invented clocks, 
But of course the first clocks weren’t at all like 
ours. In fact yow might not call them clocks at 
all. Would you like to know how they are 
made? A vessel having a tiny hole or set of 
holes was filled with water. From this vessel the 
water dripped into another vessel in which certain 
distances were marked off. People were able 
roughly to tell the hour from the time the water, 
or some object floating in it, took to reach these 


marks. 


. passage of time. 


‘could be noted. 
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Later, other means were invented to mark the 
Sun-dials were made, and sand- 
glasses, very much like the egg-boiler you may see 
on the kitchen mantelpiece, only on a much larger 
scale, and King Alfred the Great marked his time 
by burning candles. Each candle was about 
twelve inches long and burned four hours. But, 
besides that, every candle was marked with notches 
at regular intervals, so that shorter periods of time 
The natives of Korea still 
measure time in a similar way, by burning knotted 
ropes. . 

It was not till the thirteenth century that clocks 


~ something like those we know came to be used in 


Europe. So far as we know the first clock that 
was brought to England was put up in the tower 
of Westminster Hall in the year 1288. But it was 
hundreds of years later before clocks and watches 
came to be at all cheap or plentiful. 

Nowadays we have a great number of clocks 


_and watches, and yet there are many people who 


don’t know the time. I wonder if you know it. I 
don’t mean, can you read the clock face and tell 


exactly what hour and minute it is—I expect most 
' of you can do that—but do you Azow the time? 


Because, you see, there is a big difference between 
telling the time and knowing the time. There is a 
right time and a wrong time to do most things, 
and unless you know which is which you don’t 
really know the time, though you may be able to 
read all the queer clocks in the world. 

r. Some boys and girls don’t know the time 0 


get up. The time to rise in the morning is when 


you are knocked, not ten minutes or half an hour 
after. Of course it’s not nice to jump out of bed, 
especially on a cold, winter morning. But the 
longer we stay there the more difficult it grows to 
leave it. And the half-hour we lose then we can 
never quite make up. Do you know the sad 
history of little Mary Geraldine ? 


Little Mary Geraldine 
(The clock was striking eight), 

Had lost a very precious thing. 
It made her breakfast late ; 

It made her hurry off to sthont 
Without a piece of cake; 

It made her give dear little Ned 
A really truly shake 

Because the wind blew off his hat; 
It made her cheeks feel hot, 


‘And tears kept coming as she ran, 
And quite a lumpy spot 

Came in her throat. ’Twas not her hat, 
’Twas not her furry muff, « 

’Twas not her bag that she had lost; 
"Twas really not enough, 

She thought, to trouble her so much, 

‘She lost it in her bed ; 

’Twas just one little short half-hour 
Made all that fuss, she said.t 


Don’t lose your half-hours. 
tion will soon save them. 

2. Some boys and girls don’t know the time #0 
stop nonsense. Now please don’t run away with 


the idea that I want you to be gloomy and to pull | 


long faces. I believe the glad people in the world 
do ten times as much good as the sad ones, and 
the jollier you are the more likely you are to cheer 
and help others. 
when fun is out of place. It is time to stop fun 
when we ought to be working hard. It is 


But, for all that, there is a time 


A little determina- 


i 


time to stop it when our fun is hurting somebody _ 


else. A little teasing is good for every one, but 
there is a kind of teasing (you all know it) which is 
a form of cruelty. Never let fun go that length ; 


never, if you can help it, let any one be the worse : 
For remember that when we hurt 


other people in this way we are hurting ourselves — 


for your fun. 


too. We are making our natures cruel, and coarse, 
and hard. 

3. Some boys and girls don’t know the time to 
learn. 
boyhood and girlhood when their minds are easily 
impressed and knowledge is easily gained. So 
they grow up ignorant and lose their chances of 
success in the world. 

If the right time to learn lessons were thirty or 
forty you would be kept at home now and sent to 
school then. 


But by the time you are thirty or ; 


They” trifle away the precious hours of a 


forty you Will have to be doing other things— ¥ 
making a home, or building up a business; healing — 


the sick, or building houses, or bridges, or ships ; 


tilling the ground, or sailing the seas, or working — 


in the colonies. 
will be ready for the other things. 


4. Some people don’t know the best time Zo — 


begin following Jesus. They let all the beautiful 


fresh days of their youth go past, and then perhaps, ‘ 
when they are old and sad, and their heart is — 


* Elizabeth L, Gould, in A Garland of Verse, 31. 


Sere, Se 


Use your schooltime well and you — 


-uised, they bring the remnants of 


a ybody away, although He can take even the 
tattered remnants of a life and make them into 
é something pure and beautiful, yet these people have 
_ for ever lost the joy and the privilege of serving 
_ with their youth and their strength. Jesus 
has done so much for us. He has given us every- 
thing He possessed. Do you think it is quite fair 


pure and noble service. Will you give Him that 


‘ 


Q(oint and Iffustration. 


A Dictionary of Similes. 


Mr. Frank J. Wilstack, who has compiled 4 
| Dictionary of Similes (Harrap ; tos. 6d. net) is an 
‘American author. But he is free from that 
‘respect of persons’ which would set Longfellow 
‘beside Shakespeare, and Oliver Wendell Holmes 
beside Percy Bysshe Shelley. What does he 
‘mean by a Dictionary of Similes? Let him answer 
himself. Here is a complete word, and an im- 
_ portant one, as we find it in its alphabetical place : 


{ 


ee aay 


Hope. 


Our hopes, like towering falcons, aim at objects 
4 in an airy height: 

The little pleasure of the game is afar off to 
view the flight.—ANon. 


Gy 

It is equally precarious to moor a ship by an 
insufficient anchor, and to ground hope on a 
_ capricious temper. — DemopuHILus. 


a 
< 
a 
i 
hs 


SF 


Bi 
- A woman’s hopes are woven as sunbeams: a 
“shadow annihilates them.—GrorcE Exror. 


:. Hope, like the glimmering taper’s light 
x Adorns and cheers the way ; 

. And still, as darker grows the night, 

4 “Emits a brighter ray. z 

mie GOLDSMITH. 


me to 


a hopes, like withered leaves, fall fast. 
LONGFELLOw. 


As froth on the face of the deep, 
As foam on the Cfest of the sea, 


“HI Jolie lars 


cite. to Him. And although Jesus never sends — 


to spend the best of our life on our own ends and © 
; offer Him the fragments? You have the splendid | 
chance of offering Him all your life to be spent in ~ 


_ As dreams at the waking of sleep, 
As gourd of a day and a night, 
As harvest that no man shall reap, 
As vintage that shall never be, 
Is hope if it cling not aright, 
O my God unto Thee. 
. C. G. RossErri. 


Hope is like a harebell trembling from its birth. 
Ini. 


Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, ge 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast ; 
Ready, with every nod, to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Hope is like the sun, which, as .we journey. 
towards it, casts the shadow of our burden behind — 
us.—SAMUEL SMILES. 


Hope has left you like a painted dream.— Fi 
JosEPH STANSBURY. | fe 


As some adventurous flower, on savage craig- 
side grown, a 
Seems nourished hour by hour from _ its wild 
self alone, oo 
So lives inveterate Hope, on her own hardinona: 
WILLIAM WATSON. ~ 


The Prayer Book. 


In a very able and reasonable volume entitled 
Primitive Worship and the Prayer Book (Long- — 
mans; 12s. 6d. net), the Rev. Walker Gwynne, — 
D.D., has brought the Book of Common Prayer 
into comparison with the belief and worship of the 
Early Church, in order to show that in all essentials, oe 
if rightly interpreted, the Prayer Book and Primi- | 
tive Worship are in agreement. He has done his 
work thoroughly, so thoroughly, so fairly and so 
well, that it will not have to be done again for 
some time. This fine volume is likely to become 
the text-book of its subject in theological colleges. 
It may well become also the working pastor’s ever- 
present guide and instructor. 

The Prayer Book has to be rightly interpreted. 
That does not mean that Dr. Gwynne reckons his 
interpretation the right one. His book is largely 
historical. He produces his authorities for all his 
affirmations ; often he does not affirm, but lets his 


ep Daan 
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and series, p. 191). 


Ser., 2nd series, p. 198). 
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authorities speak directly to us, and leaves us to 
think and settle. 


Here, for example, is a quotation from his book, 
on the subject of Ministerial Priesthood. Al- 
though it is a note, it gives a good idea of his 
attitude as well as of his method. 

‘Liddon speaks of “sacerdotalism” as “a 
formidable word, harmless in itself, but surrounded 
with very invidious associations” (Univ. Ser., 
“The chief ideas commonly 
associated with sacerdotalism, which it is import- 
ant to repudiate,” writes Bishop Gore, “‘is that of 
a vicarious priesthood. . . . It is an abuse of the 
sacerdotal conception, if it is supposed that the 


' priesthood exists to celebrate sacrifices or acts of 


worship iz the place of the body of the people, 
or as their substitute. This conception had, no 
doubt, attached itself to the ‘massing priests’ of 
the Middle Ages. What is the truth, then? It is 


that the Church is one body. The free approach 


to God in the Sonship and Priesthood of Christ 


_ belongs to men as members of ‘one body,’ and 


this one body has different organs through which 


- the functions of its life find expression, as it was 


differentiated by the act and appointment of Him 
who created it” (Zhe Church and the Ministry, 
pp. 84-86). “If Christianlaymen would only believe 
with all their hearts that they are really priests,” 


writes Liddon, ‘we should very soon escape from 


some of the difficulties which vex the Church of 
Christ. Spiritual endowments are given to the 
Christian layman with one purpose, to the Christian 
minister with another: the object of the first is 
personal, that of the second is corporate” (Umzv. 
Each is a real priest in 
his own sphere, and so, in all the worship of the 
Church, it is never ‘‘ Z offer, Z beseech, J inter- 
cede,” but “ We offer, we beseech, we intercede,” 
and that not only for ourselves, but for “Thy 
whole Church, and for all men.”’ 


Great Issues. 


Certain articles and essays which have already 


been published are now gathered by John Beattie’ 


Crozier, LL.D., into a single volume, to which he 
gives the title of Last Words on Great Issues 
(Chapman & Hall; ros, 6d. net). 

The subjects are mostly religious; but politics, 
literature, and spiritualism have all some attention 
given them. One title is ‘The Problem of 


character and life, is the most entire transformation 


| ment, or sorrow; bursting on the mind in a flood — 


His enfolding Spirit; and is so spellbound and ~ 


Religious Conversion.’ Now Dr. Crozier is a — 
liberal theologian ; this hymn of praise is therefore a 
remarkable. : 4 

‘What, then, is this Religious experience known 4 
as “Conversion” or ‘change of heart”?—an — 
experience which alike from the spiritual illumina- — 
tion and exultation which attend it, the peace, — 
resignation, and joy with which it suffuses the 


heart, and the profound effects it has on the 


which in this world the mind of man can know; — 
and of all others is the one which to those who 

have been the subjects of it, most convincingly — 
demonstrates the direct and immediate presence of ; 
God, or the spirit of God, to the soul. Although 
sudden in its onset, it is always definite in its 
characteristics, which are in essence the same in_ 
every age and time, under every sky and every 
religion—Christian, Hindoo, or Mahommedan ; — 
— in Paul, Augustine, Buddha, St. Francis, 
Boehmen, Fox, - Wesley, and the Mystics of 
the Mahommedan sects. It is a clear human 
experience transacted in the full sunlight of 
consciousness, and on the open arena of the soul; 

and is a transfiguration as real and surprising to thea 
man himself who experiences it, as was that vision 
of Jesus on the Mount to His wondering-and — 
adoring disciples. From all the accounts we have 

of it, it would seem to follow usually on a period - 

of deep inward dissatisfaction, unrest, disillusion- 
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of light, and bathe it and all the world ina glory id 
so intense that the very senses are affected by it; 
the grey old dreary world tingling under its trans- 
forming radiance with life and love, as on its first 


morning ; the very landscape even, the trees, cattle a 
and streams, being Eden-tipped by it; and on — 
tiptoe with inner exultation and joy. In this f 


experience the soul feels itself to be in the very 


presence of God Himself, wrapped around with | 


entranced by the rapture of the vision, that it 
melts and swoons under it in a kind of speechless 4 
ecstasy of gratitude and prayer. It would seem to 

be the quintessence of all that is rarest and most — 4 
excellent in life, raised to the transcendental pitch ; ; 
no words can adequately describe it; and to those & 
who are still ‘‘ unconverted” it can be but faintly 
shadowed forth in such casual and intermittent 


experiences as when in some propitious hour, 
especially in love’s young morning dream, strains 


‘ichter says, we have not found and shall not find. 
this rapturous experience the conviction that it is 
e very Spirit of God that is present to the soul 


OF all the noble personal qualities that have been 
rought into prominence by the Great War there 
€ none more important than loyalty, which had 
ot only fallen into the background of life, but has 
been generally employed in what we consider to 
€ a secondary sense in the days of peace. It is 


quality and more generic ; it is, in fact, an essential 
‘of all true religion ; and wherein religion has lacked 
loyalty it has become to that extent ineffective, 
formal, and unreal. Patriotism is frequently dealt 
with in Scripture, and it has received therein ample 
support; so also is loyalty, although it is difficult 
to find a single word in the Old Testament or in 
the New which distinctly denotes that character- 
istic. It is implicit throughout the prophetic and 
= the apostolic writings and above all in the teachings 
of our Lord, but it needs to be sought for and 
brought out distinctly into the light. 

_ First of all, we must consider what is precisely 
“meant by the term. Its etymology connects it 
with law, the base being /oz, which is derived from 
the Latin, x ; but it has long since parted com- 
pany with any mere sense of legality or allegiance 
to law in the abstract, or legislation, or even law- 
abiding conduct. It has come to be almost 
sorrelative with royalty, the king as the over-lord, 
th all the authority that sovereignty denotes, 
quiring and having the right to demand on the 
part of the subject loyalty to his person, his govern- 
ment, and his commands. In primitive times and 
also under the feudal system the lord made a 
listinct appeal for loyalty in the full sense. In- 
eparable from this was the quality of fealty, the 
ersonal sense of honour which bound a man to 
his vows and made him true to his fod, and thus he 
ecame faithful and trustworthy. Loyalty during 


ents, es fetal melodies aad foed 
of such things as in all this Aree life, as 


Lopalty. | : S : 


By THE Rev. J. G. James, D.Lirr., M.A., Soutusza. 


not identical with patriotism, because it is finer in 


obedience, or as it has been put, ‘the quality of ee 


Authority, the Covenant-keeping Jehovah, through 


seems self-evident ; an axiom needing no demon- 
stration to confirm it; a thing adove proof; and 
which, like all fundamentals, must in every attempt 
at proof be itself assumed.’ aN 

That quotation is enough. The liberal theo- 
logian who can write in that way is worth reading. une 


its personal character, and we talk freely and ina — 
somewhat self-conscious spirit of loyalty to our 
convictions, our principles, and our party. The — 
discovery and closer investigation of the qualities 
and properties of the conception of personality — 
have brought out recently into prominence the _ 
personal equation in life, and religion is coming to — 
bear more distinctively the attitude of personal 
submission and surrender, allegiance and obedi-— 
ence to our Sovereign Lord, our beloved Seomérys. — eS, 
This characteristic, illustrated and enforced by the 
response to the call of King and Country in the © 
present appalling crisis, is thus gaining a significance — 
which is of the highest value and importance for _ ne 
religion, and which brings us back to a clearer _ aS 
conception of the obligation of believers as set 
forth by our Lord and in the Pauline and Petrine é 
Epistles. = 
If we take loyalty to denote personal attachment — 
and submission to a definite authority, vested 
a person who has the right to our allegiance ane 


commanding disinterested service and uncalculat-_ 
ing devotion,’ we can find it everywhere in Scrip- — 
ture. Its advance may be clearly traced fromthe 
naive ideas of submission to God as the Supreme 


the period of loyalty to the Divine law, thén 
degenerating later into mere legalism, and finally 
to the teaching of personal surrender to the lord- _ 
ship of Jesus Christ. 
The Covenant-keeping God of the atriecene 
demanded both fealty and loyalty, faithfulness on = 
the part of the Deity calling for and evoking 
loyalty and faithfulness on the part of His servants, 
The full idea of individual personality had not, of 
course, completely emerged; it was household 
loyalty that was involved, as conveyed in the 


to Himself as a Person. 
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that every thought should be brought into ‘subjec- 4 


resolve, ‘As for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord,’ Joshua thus speaking on behalf of him- 
self and his family (Jos 241). 

Loyalty to law under the Mosaic system was not 
as abstract as it might seem, nor was it, until the 


later Pharisaism came in, merely legalism. The 
_ 119th Psalm is the purest and choicest expression 


of loyalty to law: ‘Oh how I love thy law’ (v.%) 
is its keynote. Now, it is obvious that no one 
could love an abstract law, even though that love 
might be ‘intellectual’ enough to satisfy Spinoza. 
It was the personal element associated with that 
law that inspired the love—the Supreme Sovereign 
taking so great an interest in His people as to 


entrust to them this expression of His will as a 


sacred deposit and to present to them so exalted 
an ideal of personal righteousness. Even the 
Wisdom literature in varying degrees and forms 
personalized the Divine Authority and claims, 
whether as Wisdom or as Logos, and a claim was 
set up for the attachment and obedience of the 


complete manhood. 


Our Lord’s demand throughout was for loyalty 
All men are invited to 
come to Him, to believe on Him, to take His 
yoke upon them, to carry His cross and to follow 


_ Him; and as loyalty is always associated with 


fealty, His demands were for faithfulness in face 


_ of all trial and persecution and in the smallest 


details of personal service and by heroic endurance 
to the end. The whole of the conflict between 


Christ and the Pharisees turned upon the distinc- 
tion between loyalty and legality. We can hardly 


doubt that loyalty to God and to His righteousness 
would have led the leaders of that day to recognize 
the moral and spiritual claims of Jesus Christ. It 
was devotion to law and its traditions in the 
abstract that made their lives so unreal, and for the 
reason that it gripped and controlled only a section 
of the personality; consequently they were more 
especially interested in producing an impression 


‘upon others, and thus they became ‘hypocrites,’ 
and their religion was a pose. 


Paul’s conception of loyalty to his Lord led him 


to the ethical union of the highest type, and he was 


enabled to say, ‘I live; and yet no longer I, but 
Christ liveth in me’ (Gal 22°), He was his Lord’s 
bond-servant, the slave of Jesus Christ, and he deter- 
mined that not a single thought or opinion of his 
own should be excluded from that absolute claim. 
Christ was to be so enthroned within his heart 


tion to the obedience of Christ. 


Could loyalty 


have been more explicitly declared or of a more — 
completely personal character than this? Peter ~ 


reprobates those who deny the Jdeordrys who 
bought them, and he admonishes believers to 
sanctify in their hearts Christ as Lord (1 P 3%). 
The relation of a Christian to his Master in its 
entirety includes not less than the enthronement 
of Christ as Lord over all his functional and 
conscious activities. Whilst trust in Christ as the 


Saviour and Mediator, the acceptance of His merit _ 
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and worth on our behalf, are involved in the act of. — 
faith, it embraces quite as essentially the chivalrous — 


devotion, the submission of the will, allegiance 
and obedience to Him as Lord—in fact, all that 
the term ‘loyalty’ connotes. It is hardly too 
much to say that all religion is loyalty and all dis- 
loyalty is irreligious. It is quite true, as Nietzsche 
says, that Christianity is a religion of slaves, and it 
is the opposite of the character of the Superman ; 
nevertheless, the paradox still holds that slavery to 
Christ is the only way of true freedom and power. 


It must be said that the development of this — 


conception has come through the course of time 
to imply personal devotion to a collective ideal— 
that of the State, of society, and of the Church. 
Even so far back as Plato the ideal of a perfect 
State, which, as he taught, should be enshrined 


within the individual soul, possessed the supreme 


authority over the life and conduct of the citizen. 


Every modern statesman professes that this ideal — 
is that to which he owes his loyalty, and he is — 


doubtless right in so far as that ideal is really the — 


highest from a moral point of view and does not 
override the rights of humanity as a whole. 
loyalties have arisen in the more complex conditions 
of society, as between the good of the State or 
the Empire as a whole and the interests of a 


Rival | 


particular party in the State, and as between the © 


sovereign rights of the reigning monarch and the 
freedom and advance of the body politic. The 


indiwidual has often to decide between the higher — 


and the lower loyalties in such conflicting claims. 
We readily stigmatize a man as being “disloyal” 


to his party or creed when perhaps he is more — 


truly loyal to the still higher moral claims which 
command his allegiance. 


In fact, the fundamental — 


idea of loyalty has been largely lost in what may — 
only be quite justifiably and conscientiously — 


adherence to principles or convictions. 


When, ~ 
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in Heniee, it comes to. lose its Taal. upon the 
concrete person and the totality of conscious 
existence. The War, amongst other things, and 
_ the trend of the most recent thought, have brought 

-us back to the simplicity of the soldier’s loyalty 
3 “and thus have restored the personal element; and 
_ we believe that it is only the personal Usiens of 


: the highest order that can. impart to loyalty its 


full. content in spite of the oft- raupted maxim. of 
© olitical life, ‘principles, not persons.’ In religion, 
_ above all, loyalty has a finer, warmer, and richer 
_ content than any such conception as adherence to 
_ principle or personal conviction, however con- 
_ scientious these may be; or even devotion to 
creed or cult. It is essential to the Christian 
_ religion, which is distinctively the right personal 
_ relation to Jesus Christ. And it is for this reason, 
that it consists of the attitude of the concrete self 
to that Person who possesses sovereign power to 
~ command and who has a right to claim our whole- 
E. hearted service. . 
; It is remarkable, to say the least, that the latest 
4 philosophical writers have come to recognize the 
- importance of loyalty in this full sense and its 
- value for ethics and religion. Professor Josiah 
Royce, of Harvard, has a whole philosophy of 
_ ‘Loyalty,’ which makes religion to consist in 
loyalty to ‘the beloved community,’ and sin to 
be nothing short of disloyalty, betrayal, and 
_ treachery—an act which is in itself irrevocable 
--and must be atoned for. Surely theologians 
should take note of this system! It would be 
easy to quote from Bradley, Bosanquet, Ward, 
and others to show the importance laid upon the 
‘determination of the concrete self towards the 
_ object of homage and worship which loyalty 
_ involves. Perhaps we may be permitted to quote 
_ from Balfour’s Zheism and Humanism. ‘1 am 
not putting on a moral level the patriot and 
the partisan, the martyr to some great cause and 
: the shouting spectator at a school match. What 
“T am insisting on is that they all have loyalty in 
common; a loyalty which often is, and always 
may be, pure from egoisticalloy. ... . The relation 
(for example) between a commen company and 
its officials is essentially a.business one. The 
employer pays the market price for honesty and 
competence, and has no claim to more. 
company is surely either unfortunate or unde- 
serving whose servants are wholly indifferent to 


a 


Christ as faith’s Objective Reality. 


Yet that | 


its fortunes, feeling no faintest flicker of pride 
when: it succeeds, no tinge of regret when it fails. 
Honourable is the tie between those who exchange ag 
honest wage and honest work; yet loyalty can ~~ 
easily better it’ (pp. 104, 105). Inall the relation- — 
ships of life loyalty means so much more than law- 
abiding and covenant-keeping that a demand ie)? 
made upon interest, sentiment, and in a certain 
measure every attribute of personality. How 
much more then in religion does it demand such ~ 
a response to the claims of our adorable ‘Lord 
that the whole of one’s affection, regard, and love 
focused upon the surrender of the will is awakened 
by His claims. : 
It is not here contended that loyalty exhausts 
the whole theological content of saving faith. It tad 
includes fealty, and it involves every function of 
the soul in that attitude of the concrete self to. a 
But when . 
loyalty in its personal significance is left out, 
religion becomes anemic, impoverished, and 
flaccid, and the character has lost its chivalry and ‘@ 
its finer sense of moral values all round. Not : 
only so, but the very idea of loyalty had before — 
the War been disparaged and even detested as 
something hardly consistent with the idea of — e 
independent and highly developed manhood. 
Adherence to principle, as it was termed, the 
following of the value-judgments of the en- . 
lightened soul, the result of the appeal to the 
self-consciousness, were raised to a higher plane 
than loyalty to any person. The result has been 
subjectivism in its various forms, all more or less 
morbid and pathological. On the one hand, there 
has been a general indifference to the claims of 
Christ, and on the other an outcrop of singularity, 
solitarism, and eccentricity, and the condition 
of the man with a ‘kink’ in his conscience. 
Adherence to and even the worship of a mere 
principle may make a man a conscientious moralist, 
but it cannot constitute him a Christian. The 
centre and focus of the soul’s vision must be the 
Lord Himself, who possesses the absolute claim 
to every power and function of our being. His 
infinite mercy and love call for warm-blooded, 
passionate, and rich devotion to His Person, which 
transcends even the conception or consciousness 
of altruism, self-sacrifice, and self-abnegation as. 
abstract ends. It enters into the very fabric of 
our being and affects the whole bearing and 
character; a loyal person can no more play a 
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__Irenzeus was personally acquainted with Polycarp 
and Pothinus, the one born about 69, the other: 
~ about 87 A.D. 


had read his writings. 
indirectly (through Papias’ works and, doubtless, 
other written documents), he was in touch with 
information handed down by elders, men of out-— 
standing authority in the Churches of Asia and 
Gaul, and his language in the Letter to Florinus 
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small-souled, a mean, or an unworthy part than he 
can annihilate himself. It is unthinkable, for he 
is the soul of honour, chivalry, and heroism. 
Spiritual freedom demands the absence of a 
strained, affected, and self-conscious service, and 
it is only by self-transcendence, as Bosanquet so 


clearly demonstrates, that a man can truly realize 


himself. This is indeed possible when a man is 
loyal, through and through, to his Superior, and 
when he is fully conscious that he is not his own, 


_ but that he is ‘ bought with a price.’ 


Jrenacus and (Be Gourth Gospee. . . 4 


Whatever developments our modern complex ie 
life has wrought in our ideas of religious and moral 
obligation, and even in the conception of loyalty — 
itself, it is vitally important to reinstate in our ~ 
religious conceptions the concrete values of — 
personality, and above all our personal relationship 
to Christ, who as perfect Man and God can alone 
claim and command the totality of our powers. 
To express and demonstrate the response to this 
all-embracing and imperative claim, we know of _ 
no better word for our day than ‘loyalty.’ 


By THE Rey. H. A. A. Krennepy, D.D., D.Sc., PROFESSOR oF EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY, 


Lal 


now narrow down our discussion. 


He may also have known Papias, 
a contemporary of Polycarp, and at any rate he 
Further, both directly and 


seems to imply that he knew some of the earlier 
felders who were disciples of the apostles.’ What 
did he learn from these various sources, or did he 
learn anything, regarding the Fourth Gospel and 


the prominent Churchman, John, with whose name 


it seems at least from the last quarter of the second 
century to have been regularly associated ? 

(1) olycarp. A central matter in Irenzeus’ 
celebrated statement of his intimacy in his early 
days with Polycarp is his recollection of how the 
bishop ‘used to tell of his intercourse with John 
and the rest of those who had seen the Lord, and 
how he would repeat their words. And what he 
had heard from them about the Lord, and about 
His miracles, and about His teaching, Polycarp, as 
having received it from eye-witnesses of the life of 
the Word, used to relate in complete accordance 
with the Scriptures’ (Eus. y. 20. 6). Plainly, the 
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intercourse of Polycarp with John was the para- ~ 
mount feature of his intimacy with ‘those who had 
seen the Lord.’ The others of the group are not — 
named. But John and they are classified together 
under the designation, ‘ eye-witnesses of the life of 
the Word.’ The phrase can scarcely be dissociated _ 
from Jn 14 and 1 Jn 17% Moreover, although we 
cannot be sure whether it is Irenzeus’’ own, or 
represented Polycarp’s way of speaking, it gives a 
presumption in favour of some connexion between 
the ‘John’ mentioned in the same context and the _ 
documents through which the term ‘Logos’ had 
gained currency inthe Church. That presumption — 
is strengthened by the concluding words of the — 
sentence, ‘in complete agreement with the Scrip=- 
tures.’ Irenzeus was well acquainted with the 
four Gospels. The juxtaposition of the phrase — 
we are discussing with this reference, following the 
mention of an influential eye-witness named John, 
indicates the links of association in the mind of — 
Ireneeus. We are not surprised, therefore, to find 
in the only extant writing of Polycarp, his brief 
Epistle to the Philippians, clear echoes of the 
‘Johannine’ literature: ‘ Every one who confesses 
not that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is Anti- 
christ, and whosoever confesses not the testimony _ 
of the cross is of the devil’; cf. 1 Jn 4? 38, and 
possibly Jn 844, Sor 
But Irenzeus makes further reference to Poly- 
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aeace of terminating ‘the feast of the Pass- 
ver of salvation’ on the r4th of Nisan, and to 
form to the Roman order of making the festival 
“culminate on the Sunday that followed ithe 
equinoctial full moon. Irenzus, who was himself 
in accord with the Roman practice, writes to 
Victor, remonstrating with him for his harshness, 
and reminding him that his predecessors in the 
~ Roman See recognized the difference of opinion- 
on this question, and never. made it an occasion 
for excommunicating their brethren. ‘When the 
blessed Polycarp sojourned at Rome in the time 
of Anicetus, and they had some trifling differences 
pout other matters, they at once came.to terms, 
and on this important question put away-all love 
of strife. For Anicetus was unable to persuade 
Polycarp to give up keeping the feast [on the r4th 
Nisan], seeing the latter had always kept it [on 
that day] along with John the disciple of our Lord 
and the rest of the apostles with whom he lived 
constantly ’(Eus. v. 24. 16). Two most important 
pomts emerge from this passage. Again, Poly- 
Carp’s intimacy with ‘John, the disciple of our 
Lord,’ is emphasized. And here Irenzus includes 
Po among the apostles. 

Once more, the setting of Polycarp’s career is 
put before us by Irenzus. ‘ Polycarp, moreover, 
“was not only instructed by apostles and intimate 
with many of those who had seen Christ, but he 

“was also appointed by apostles bishop in Asia, in 
‘the Church at Smyrna. Him I myself also have 
seen in my early youth (for he remained long with 
us and died in extreme old age, after a glorious 
and illustrious martyrdom). He ever taught those 
things which he learnt from the apostles, the things 
which are also handed down by the Church, and 
which alone are true. To them bear testimony all 
the Churches in Asia and Polycarp’s successors up 
ill now, regarding him as a witness far more stable 
and worthy of confidence than Valentinus and 
oo and the rest of ‘the perverse in mind. 
. And there are some who have heard him tell 
a John, the disciple of the Lord, at Ephesus, 
oe gone to bathe, saw Cerinthus i in the bathing- 


s ce Cerinthus the enemy of the truth is inside”’ 
iii. 3. 4). Several inferences are obvious. Irenzus 


‘Lord. 


The reference is quite incidental. 


is in touch with the continuous tradition of the 
Churches in Asia, Polycarp, with whom he 
had been acquainted, is a very important: link in- 
that tradition. Smyrna, the seat of his iishoptics” 
was, roughly speaking, a neighbour Church to that 
of Ephesus. With Ephesus the name of ‘John, — 
the disciple of the Lord,’ is associated. Polycarp _ 
is known to have been a disciple of John’s, — 
Probably the words, ‘appointed by apostles... 
bishop,’ are meant to include John. re 
Eusebius corroborates Irenzeus’ statement in — 
general terms: ‘Prominent in Asia at that time was _ 
Polycarp, a disciple of the apostles, who had been | 
entrusted with the bishopric of the Church at 
Smyrna by the eee and ministers of the — 
Lord’ (Eus. iii. 36. 1). It is needless to cite 
Eusebius’ olay as to the intimacy of Polycarp 
with Ignatius, bishop of Antioch (iii 36. §,-40);2 
as we have Polycarp’s own evidence in his Epistle — 
to the Philippians (13). The bearing of their- — 
intimacy upon the present discussion may be indi- a 
cated by such an estimate of Ignatius’ relation to — 
the Fourth Gospel as that of an unbiassed scholar 
like Dean Inge, who says (.Z. in Apostolic — 
Fathers, p. 83): ‘Ignatius’ use of the Fourth — 
Gospel is highly probable, but falls some my short 
of certainty.’ a 
Let us collect the results of our examination of 
Polycarp’s relation to a leading Churchman in Asia 
named John, and to the ‘Johannine’ documents, 
as described by Irenzus, and confirmed by — 
Eusebius. (a) This John was a disciple of the — 
(6) He was evidently the most eminent of 
‘those who had seen the Lord,’ in the Church of — Gs 
Asia Minor, for when Irenzeus earnestly warns his _ 
old friend Florinus against heretical opinions and 
appeals to their common master Polycarp, the one 
authority who is named as standing behind Poly- 
carp is John. Similarly, in referring to Polycarp’s 
position in the Paschal controversy, John’s is the 
one name given by Irenzeus from the earlier 
generation whose practice influenced Polycarp. 
(c) Polycarp is 
regularly described as a ‘disciple’ of the apostles. 
That must mean primarily apostles who had settled - 
in Asia Minor. And in the story of Cerinthus 
Polycarp associates John with Ephesus, which 
was not far distant from Smyrna, his own See. 


Certainly Polycarp must have been for a large 


part of his life in close touch with the affairs of 
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Ephesus. (d) There is no clear evidence that 
Polycarp was acquainted with the Fourth Gospel. 
Of one reference in his Epistle to the Philippians 
(58): ‘Even as he promised us to raise us from 


the dead,’ we may say with the careful scholar who. 


has examined the Epistle for Zhe Mew Testament in 
the Apostolic Fathers, that it ‘seems certainly to 
be to a Johannine tradition (cf. Jn 5725 6%), 
though it need not necessarily be to our Fourth 
Gospel’ (p. 104). But it must be remembered 
that Polycarp’s single work consists of only thirteen 
brief sections, so that the argument from silence is 
peculiarly hazardous. Even within this short 
compass, on the other hand, there occurs the 


_ passage (7!) already quoted in which ‘the numer- 


/ 


Gospel, p. 35). 


the Word.’ 


ous coincidences of language render it probable 
that Polycarp either used 1 John or was personally 
acquainted with its author’ (of. ci¢. p. 100). Some 
scholars have laid emphasis on Irenzeus’ statement 
as to Polycarp’s discourses being ‘in complete 
accordance with the Scriptures,’ inferring from this 
language that he may have in view ‘ Johannine 
accounts of Jesus’ work and teaching—but not 
our fourth gospel—current in the time of Poly- 
carp’ (Lewis, Zhe Zreneus Testimony to the Fourth 
But the inference rests on pre- 
carious arguments and ought not to be pressed. 
There is significance in the description of John and 
his fellow-disciples as ‘ eye-witnesses of the life of 
It may have no connexion with Poly- 
carp’s standpoint, but its casual employment by 
Irenzeus in this context seems to hint at a Johan- 
nine atmosphere in which Polycarp had moved. 
(2) Papias. We have seen that the bishop of 
Hierapolis was a contemporary of Polycarp. The 
fact that Eusebius ‘ discusseshim . . . in connexion 
with the fathers who flourished in the reign of 
‘Trajan or before, while the notice of Polycarp is 
deferred till a much later point in the history ’ 
(Zssays on Sup. Religion, p. 150), suggests to Light- 


foot that Papias was the older man of the two. 


Irenzeus describes him as ‘the hearer of John.’ 
Eusebius, taking for granted that John the apostle 
is meant, corrects the statement: ‘Papias himself 
as a matter of fact in the preface’ to his discourses 
does not profess to have been a hearer and eye- 
witness of the holy apostles.’ But there is some 
force in Lightfoot’s caution that ‘Irenzeus does not 
state that he derived his knowledge from this 
preface, or indeed from any part of the work’ 
(op. cit. p. 144). Curiously enough Eusebius him- 


self, in his Chronicle (ed. Schoene, ii. p. 162), 
describes Papias along with Polycarp.as a ‘hearer’ 4 
of John the apostle. Harnack, followed by most — 
scholars, holds that he took this information 
directly from Iren. Contr. Har. v. 33. 4 (Chron- — 
ologie, 1. Pp. 36). It would appear, therefore, that 7 
boa had revised his opinion. Ina fragment q 
of Apollinaris, bishop of Hierapolis ¢ 170 A.D., a — 
successor of Papias and a contemporary of Irenzeus, — 
Papias is called 6 Iwévvov pa@yryjs (Harnack, Patr.\ 
Apost. Opp. i. p. 187). This, however, is ambiguous, — 
in view of his own famous and elusive statement, 
to which we must now turn (Eus. iii. 29. 3-4). 

‘J will not hesitate,’ he says in his preface, ‘to 
incorporate for you along with my interpretations all 
that once upon a time iI carefully learnt from the ~ 
elders and carefully remembered. ... On any ~ 
occasion when a follower of the elders happened — 
to come, I used to question him about the dis- Z 
courses of the elders—what was said by Andrew or — 
Peter or Philip or Thomas or James or John or ~ 
Matthew or any other of the disciples of the Lord, — 
and what Aristion and the elder John, disciples of — 
the Lord, say.’’ Eusebius, commenting on this — 
passage, notes the twofold mention of the name — 
‘John,’ first, among the apostles, ‘evidently mean- 
ing the evangelist,’ and, second, outside the number — 
of the apostles, along with Aristion, and designated — 
‘the elder.’ He remarks that this agrees with a ~ 
statement current that there were two persons of ? 
that name in Asia, and that the tombs of both — 
were at Ephesus. Here we are face to face with 
one of the most puzzling problems of early Church 
history. : 

In spite of Dom Chapman’s vigorous arguments — 
to the contrary (John the Presbyter, pp. 9-26), I 
find myself obliged to believe, with Lightfoot, that — 
when Papias speaks of ‘those who had been — 
followers of of apeoBvrepor,’ and of himself as— 
‘inquiring into (dvékpwov) the discourses of the 
mpeoBvrepot, what was said by Andrew or Peter, 
etc.,’ he must mean by ot mpecBvrepor here the 
apostles and disciples whose names follow, using 
the word as the writer to the Hebrews (112) 
does of the famous Old Testament worthies, or as_ 
we speak of the ‘ Fathers’ of the Church.!. Other- 
wise, the situation described would be a curious” 
one. We have seen reason to believe that Papias 


Se ee ey 


1 Cf. Irenaeus’ account of what a certain elder related de 
antiguis (iv. 31. 1).  mpeacBvrepos was obviously a most 
elastic word in the second century. 


was at t least. as old a as Polyeary. That means that 
e€ was easily i in a position to have known apostles 
who were in Asia within the last ten or twelve 
years of the first century. But if we take of 
_ mperBvrepor in the sense of the Christian leaders 
who came after the apostles, we make Papias 
_ depend on those who were disciples of these 
leaders, that is to say, on persons who would 
usually be much younger than himself. Does this 
shed any light on the phrase at the close of our 
quotation from Papias, 6 zpecBurepos Iwdvvns? It 
_is remarkable to find the epithet applied to him, 
and not to the ‘disciple of the Lord’ mentioned 
along with him, Aristion. And we cannot but be 
struck by the coincidence with the Second and 
Third Epistles ‘of John, where the author designates 
_ himself by no other name than 6 rpeoBdrepos, as if 
“further explanation were unnecessary. A Church 
- leader named ‘ He elder’ or ‘ the ancient’ must have 
_ been a marked man. In view of second-century 
"tradition as to the ey advanced age of the apostle 
“Jona, ‘the ancient,’ as Dom Chapman aS 
: ‘was not an unnatural title to receive or to assume,’ 
‘ and he compares Paul’s description of himself as 
_MatdAos zperBirys in Philemon® (of. ci¢. p. 39, 
- note ae 
The crux lies in Papias’ previous mention of 
Pos among the familiar names of the Twelve. 
_ Is it conceivable that, after saying that he used to 
inquire of followers of ‘the old worthies’ what 
they had heard from men like Andrew and Peter 
and John, he should return to this same authority 
"at the close of the sentence? In the one case he 
Inquires ré "Iwdvvys emev: in the other, & re 6 
_ mpeoBvrepos “Iwdvvns héyer. The most noteworthy 
difference is the change from past to present. Will 
“this distinction admit of a reference to the same 
person! ? May we here apply Lightfoot’s important 
‘ criterion as to oral and written tradition, and refer 
over, as. contrasted with «fev, to Johannine docu- 
ments, by this time in private although not yet 
general circulation? The latter hypothesis seems 
to me by no means impossible. Perhaps the 
change from the ré-construction of the earlier part 
Of the sentence to the & re of the later points to a 
‘silent alteration of this kind in the writer’s stand- 
point for the moment. It is certainly curious, and 
I know of no adequate attempt to explain it. One 
“is very doubtful whether it is correct to translate & 
ve (as commonly): ‘and what Aristion, etc.,’ or 
‘also’ (with Moffatt). : 
oe” 
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| nothing 2” the extract from Papias tojustify Eusebius’ 


‘Papias ‘hands down in his own work narratives of — 


_later. 
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Eusebius, continuing his observations on this 
passage, remarks: ‘Papias, of whom we were now 
speaking, confesses that he had received the words 
of the apostles from those who had been their 
followers, but says that he was himself a hearer of — 
Aristion and the elder John. At all events, he ~ 
mentions them many times in his writings, and 
records their traditions’ (iii. 39.7). But there is) 


statement that he had been a personal hearer ‘of : 
‘the elder John.’ The bishop professes to have 
received reminiscences of his discourses, perhaps 
written down, at second-hand. And it is merely — 
begging the question to say that Eusebius must — 
have known some other passage in his works to a 
justify his assertion. For he proceeds to suggest a 
that he had made too sweeping an inference from 
Papias’ statement (possibly misled by the strange : 
alteration in the construction from ri cimey toa Te, 
, . . Aéyer), and that the data really at his disposal : 
eancisted in repeated references by name to a A 
Aristion and the elder John. Similarly, in a later : 
paragraph of the same chapter, he mentions that 


the words of the Lord which have come from 
Aristion, who was referred to above, and traditions 

of the elder John.’ But he does not even hint _ 
that Papias received them at first-hand. 

As a matter of fact, the evidence of this keenly 
discussed fragment rather obscures than clarifies 
the situation. And the interpretation of it by 
Eusebius, on which so much has been built, reveals 
a great deal of vagueness in his mind also. Writ-_ 
ing nearly 200 years after the death of Papias, he 
probably was as little in a position to estimate its_ 
meaning as we are. We must return to this passage 
Meanwhile, as to the question whether any 
traces have been preserved of an acquaintance of 
Papias with the ‘Johannine’ documentary tradi- : 
tion, Eusebius tells us that he ‘used testimonies = 
from the former (xporépas) Epistle of John’ (iii. 
39.17). That appears to be the only direct refer- 
ence. It has been suggested above that certain _ 
passages in Irenceus, where he seems to refer to 
published works, may reasonably be ascribed to 
Papias. In one of these (v. 36. 1), which describes 
the bliss that‘awaits the redeemed, and which 
Irenzeus ascribes to the ‘elders,’ they are reported 
by him as saying that one group ‘shall be taken 
up into the heavens, and the second shall dwell in 
paradise, and the third shall inhabit the city: and 


_____ illustrating of it. 
and so artistic that few but Malory could outshine 
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that therefore our Lord has said, “in my Father’s 
house are many mansions (év trois rév 7aTpds pou 
povas eivat woAAds).”’ A good case can be made 
out for connecting the passage with Papias. It 
deals with his favourite subject of eschatology, and 
it represents his method of blending traditions of 


qi: 


Rilterature. 


MALORY. 


Mr. Atrrep W. PoLLarpD has spent time in 
modernizing Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur. We envy 
him the duty for the pleasure of it. We might not 
have been able to do it, for this is the work that is 
so easy to do and so difficult to do well. But the 
longer the labour the greater the pleasure, for you 


- must live with Malory, as Tennyson did, to know 


~ how remunerative he is. 
Mr. Pollard has done well, but with all his cine 


the book would have been only half the joy it is 


had not Mr. Arthur Rackham been enlisted on the 
The plates are so characteristic 


them. 

The title is Zhe Romance of King Arthur and 
his Knights of the Round Table (Macmillan ; 
ros. 6d. net). 


NATIONALISM. 


‘Have you not seen, since the commencement 
of the existence of the Nation, that the dread of-it 
has been the one goblin-dread with which the 
whole world has been trembling? Wherever there 

is a dark corner, there is the suspicion of its secret 


malevolence ; and people live in a perpetual dis- 


trust of its bee where it has no eyes. Every 
sound of a footstep, every rustle of movement in 
the neighbourhood, sends a thrill of terror all 
around. And this terror is the parent of all that is 
base in man’s nature. It makes one almost openly 
unashamed of inhumanity. Clever lies become 
matters of self-congratulation. Solemn pledges 
become a farce,—laughable for their very solemnity. 
The Nation, with all its paraphernalia of power and 
prosperity, its flags and pious hymns, its blas- 
phemous prayers in the churches, and the literary 


he was acquainted with the Fourth Gospel or one — 


| interesting, whatever his subject be. 


the elders with his own interpretations of Berpie . 
If it comes from him, there is a presumption tha 


of its sources, but, of course, this saying of Jesus” 4 
(Jn 14?) may have ‘simply been current in oral — 
tradition. 


mock thunders of its patriotic bragging, cannot 3 
hide the fact that the Nation is the greatest evil 
for the Nation, that all its precautions are against — 
it, and any new birth of its fellow in the world is 
always followed in its mind by the dread of a new _ 
peril. Its one wish is to trade on the feebleness of 4 
the rest of the world, like some insects that are bred _ 
in the paralysed flesh of victims kept just enough — 
alive to make them toothsome and nutritious.’ a 

The quotation is from Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s 3 
book on WVationalism (Macmillan; 4s. 6d. net). 
It is enough to show what opinion Tagore has of 
patriotism as it is professed by some patriots. It 4 
is a book which only a few will be able to read x 
with pleasure before the war is over. But then ; 


PRIEST OF THE IDEAT. 


Mr. Stephen Graham will make what he writes — 
What is his — 
subject in Priest of the Ideal (Macmillan; 7s. 6d. 
net)? Look at Biggleswade. Biggleswade is a 
Chaplain to the Forces, home for a short rest. 7 
He tumbles into the company whose acquaintance d 
we have made as if his entrance were an accident ‘ 

; 


or an episode. But he represents the demand for 
a new world when the war is over—new books, — 
new churches, new priests, and new prophets. He — 
stands for the men at the front who are coming — 
back with new thoughts and the resolve to realize 
them. Does Mr. Graham mean to tell us that we 
may give way too much to these demands? ‘ 
An American millionaire, or agent of million- 
aires, comes to England for the purpose of buying 
up all the ancient historical monuments for which _ 
we no longer care.» He would buy a cathedral and — 
transport it stone by stone if he could find one for 
sale. He does buy gargoyles, jewels, and other 
things. Does Mr. Graham mean that we may go 


isting on new ways of worship and the 


that the cry for Science in the schools is in 
danger of sweeping away something that has made 

ngland great. Does Mr. Graham think that we 
a the risk of sweeping away all that has made 
ngland beautiful? He loves the Prayer Book, 
e Cathedral lawn, the walk between the hedges 
.an old old church with an old old parson. The 
erican must not be allowed to carry them away 
if we were done with them. When the men 
me back they must see that they come back to 
the same old England which they and we have 
loved all along. ‘ These old holy places, Glaston- 
yury, Iona, Lindisfarne, and others are holy still. 
There is spiritual life in them and about them. 
They must re-emerge as great SCH of spiritual 
redemption and healing power.’ 
- Notice, further, the religious rightness of the 
book. Mr. Wells? Mr. Wells is an infant in re- 
ligious thinking, Mr. Graham is a man. The less 
Mr. Wells knows the more unorthodox he is; Mr. 
_ Graham is whole-heartedly with historical Chris- 
" tianity, and intensely: interesting. 

N 


CARDINAL XIMENES. 


Messrs. Grafton of Coptic House, London, 
Ww. C., have published a biography of Cardinal 
_ Ximenes (ros. 6d. net), in a form that is fit for any 
_ drawing-room or the most exclusive shelf in any 
library. And the book is worth the care that has 
Pheer given to it. The author is Mr. James P. R. 
"Lyell, a noted bibliographer, who can write as not 
L all bibliographers can. His biography of the great 
‘ ‘Spaniard is a model of conciseness. Yet the best 
is part of the book and the most original is the long 
_ chapter in which Mr. Lyell describes the Com- 
_ plutensian Polyglot Bible. Neither the lover of 
old Bibles nor the lecturer on Bible Versions can 

neglect this account of the Complutensian. Mr. 
“Lyell claims quite justly that the facts ‘are to some 

- extent presented now for the first time to English 
Bese in detailed and connected form.’ Among 
the rest, there is a new discussion of the Heavenly 
_ Witnesses text (1 Jn 57). 
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S§T. FRANCIS XAVIER. 


pious. 


The advocates ofa good classical education | groups would have been beyond the capacity of 


abundant attention from the devout and the 


An addition to the first or third of these — 
the present writer, even had they not already had 


scholarly. But since the original letters and docu: 
ments have been printed no popular Life of the — 
Saint has appeared in England. The present work : 
is an attempt to fill that blank.’ pee 
So says Edith Anne Stewart in her Preface to" 
The Life of St. Francs Xavier, Evangelist, Explorer, oe 
Mystic (Headley Brothers ; 12876: net) ie ish a 
modest claim. It is fulfilled and more. oi 
First of all, however, the book is parila hn 
pleasant tolook upon. ‘The publishers have recog- 
nized its worth and given it an appearance that is ae 
fitting. ‘The book-lover will handle itfondly before 
he reads a word of it; and if he has an eye for art 
he will be satisfied with the reproductions of ce 2 
old engravings that are init. - e 
The author’s style is direct and unadorned, very. 
different from the ornamental manner of the authors 
who wrote our ‘popular’ books in days gone by. 
But in her plainness there is often an intensity one a Es 
feeling which is not far removed from the passion 
that turns prose into poetry. It is no purpose of 
the author to write poetry; she is a restrained and — 
responsible historian. But the subject has taken 
possession of her, and we feel now and then the 
emotional thrill of the passage from the simple : 
narrative to the epic vision. This is so most often’ 
when St. Francis is one ae one of his ee oy 
acts of atonement. oe. 
The biography is very circumstantial. That is 
good. So comprehensive a soul as Xavier’s is mis- | — 
interpreted when only the outstanding events of 
his life are recorded. And every one of these — 
events is misrepresented unless its circumstances 
are known. This is the biography that makes the 
deepest and the only abiding impression. And 
‘popular’ as it is, those who read it through willbe = 
able to think that they have made agreatmanand 
a great movement in the history of Christianity 
theirown. Now St. Francis is ours as well as Paul 
and Apollos and Cephas. 


TENNYSON. 


It is not the subject, it is the treatment of it, 
that makes the difference. In Hearts of Contro- 
versy, by Alice Meynell (Burns & Oates; 5s. net), 
the subjects are Tennyson, Dickens, Swinburne, 


and in it figures something ready-made.’ 
again, the style asserts itself against the manner, 
- and—‘It is no dishonour to Tennyson, for it is a 


‘ 
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and the Brontés ; and yet the attention is arrested at 
once and retained to the end. The more familiar 
the subjects, the more enjoyment. Itis as ifa friend 
had called to talk about some absent dear one, and 
discovered new aspects for our affection to rejoice in. 

Perhaps the Tennyson essay is the most surpris- 
ing. Is it not itself a surprise that a critic of 
keenest insight should give Tennyson the highest 
place? ‘He is the captain of our dreams. Others 
have lighted a candle in England, he lit a sun.’ 
Then there is the distinction between his style 
and his manner. He ‘had both a style and a 
“manner: a masterly style, a magical style, a too 
dainty manner, nearly a trick; a noble landscape, 
But 


dishonour to our education, to disparage a poet 
‘who wrote but the two—had he written no more 


- of their kind—lines of “The Passing of Arthur,” 


of which, before I quote them, I will permit myself 
‘the personal remembrance of a great contemporary 
author’s opinion. Mr. Meredith, speaking to me 


of the high-water mark of English style in poetry 
- ~ and prose, cited those lines as topmost in poetry : 


On one side lay the ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 


Here is no taint of manner, no pretty posture or 


habit, but the simplicity of poetry and the simplicity 
of Nature, something on the yonder side of imagery.’ 
Turn for a moment tod the essay on Charlotte 


_and Emily Bronté, and note this judgment on 


Emily, and by Emily on us: ‘Of Emily Bronte’s 


_ face the world holds only an obviously unskilled 


reflection, and of her aspect no record worth having. 
Wild fugitive, she vanished, she escaped, she broke 
away, exiled by the neglect of her contemporaries, 
banished by their disrespect, outlawed by their 
contempt, dismissed by their indifference. And 
such an one was she as might rather have taken 
for her own the sentence pronounced by Coriolanus 
under sentence of expulsion; she might have 
driven the ‘world from before her face and cast it 
out from her presence as he condemned his 
Romans: ‘I banish you.”’ 


A SUPER-HARMONY. 


It is a long time since we received a Harmony 
of the Gospels. Now that it has come we do not 


of the four individual records.’ 


wonder that it was long in coming. For the 


author, Dr. Henry Burton Sharman, who might - 
so easily have reprinted one of the numerous — 


Harmonies in existence with a few improvements ; ~ 


or at the most have caught the best features of each’ 


of them and produced a Harmony of Harmonies, — 


has worked over the Gospels for himself, chapter 
by chapter, verse by verse, according to a plan that 
is altogether his own, and has given us a Harmony _ 
which deserves the description printed by the 


oo 
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publishers on the cover, ‘A Super-harmony of the 


Gospels.’ Dr. Sharman’s own title is simply Records 
of the Life of Jesus (New York: Doran; $2.50 net). 
It.is an extremely handsome royal octavo volume, 


beautifully printed on paper which no. (puonanes 


can print on now in this country. 


Dr. Sharman divides his Harmony into two parts, : 
giving the Synoptics first, and then St. John by 


itself. Of his Method this is what he says: ‘At 


Be! 


no point throughout the work has any theory or — 
hypothesis as to any literary or other relation of — 


these records to one another had any part in the 


determination of the arrangement or the showing. 


forth of the material. Mark is placed in the order 
of Mark; Luke is placed in the order of Luke, and 
John in its own order. In the case of Matthew 


only has any departure in order been made, and _ 


there for three chapters only (8-9-10) of the 


twenty-eight of that record. The departure made — 


in that case was not based on any theory as to the 
source relations of the records, but resulted simply 


from the decision to conform Matthew in these 
chapters (8-910), as Matthew of itself is conformed — 
throughout the rest of its structure, to that order 


of events on which Mark and Luke are in complete 
agreement.’ 


Then as to the Form he says: ‘Those portions 


of the text that appear’in roman type represent | 
each record in its own chronological order, except 


that chapters 8-9-10 of Matthew, though in 


roman type, are not in the Matthew order, but : 


are conformed to the order of Mark-Luke. Those 
portions of the text that appear in italic type are 
not in the sequence of the records from which 
they come, but are placed where they stand in 
order that they may be studied there in relation 
to the record that does stand chronologically at 
that point. If, therefore, the reader will pass over 
what stands in italic type, the book may be used 
for the independent consecutive study of any one 


NEW ENGLAND. 


pF 
_ Aseries of lectures on Zhe Religious History of 
New England were delivered in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, in the winters of 1914-15 and 1915-16, 
and they are now issued in one handsome volume 
(London : Humphrey Milford; $2.50 net). ‘The 
lectures were eight in ae (1) the Congrega- 
tionalists; (2) the Revolt against the Standing 
Order; (3) the Baptists; (4) the Quakers; (5) 
the Episcopalians; (6) the Methodists; (7) the 
Universalists ; ; (8) the Swedenborgians. Each 
lecture was delivered by a distinguished representa- 
tive of the particular denomination who could 
lecture. Rufus M. Jones lectured on the Quakers ; 
George Hodges on the Episcopalians; William 
Edwards Huntington on the Methodists—to give 
three well-known names. No doubt we may trust 

e facts: the presentation of them is in every 
case (though with much variety of manner) true 
pet forcible English literature. 


i‘ 
“THR EVOL UTION OF THE HEBREWS. 
j If Moses wrote the Pentateuch we may speak of 
Mosaism now in another sense than that of a 
system of legislation. It is an attitude to life. 
Its opposite is Darwinism. According to Moses 
all things came into being at a bound, and by 
eaps and bounds all things have continued their 
being. According to Darwinism there are no 
Jeaps in the Universe ; all is movement forward 
by imperceptible alterations. 

It is therefore no surprise (the Churches in ‘the 
‘United States of America having taken to Darwin 
‘so heartily) to find Professor Laura H. Wild of 
Mt. Holyoke. College publishing a book on Zhe 
Evolution of the Hebrew People (Scribners ; $1.50 
net) and simply ignoring the method of Moses. 
~The whole history of the Hebrews can be explained 
as an example, and an excellent example, of 
evolution. 

- We have no fault to find. Moses did not mean 
to tell us how the heavens and the earth were formed. 
He meant to tell us that they owed their formation 
to God. He did not mean to tell us how the 
Israelites subdued the earth. He meant to tell us 
that they prospered according as they recognized 


| the power and the presence of God. And sean (as 


as Professor Wild expounds it, mever leaves out 
God.: 

. Professor Wild has her weaknesses. 
up most when she comes to Jesus. 
discovered Jesus yet. 


. She has not 
But for the history, with 


all its adjuncts, for the politics, the geography, for 
all the environment of religion and literature and a 


life, this is the book. A 


The publishers as well as the authors are re- . 
cognizing the demand for a religious, a real 
The publishers of the 
anonymous book entitled Life’s Ldifice (John 


religious, basis for life. 


Long; 5s. net) have hitherto been associated with — 
fiction, and almost identified with it. 
book is religious. True, it is the work of an : 
evolutionist, but it is none the less religious, and 
ends with a frank acceptance of the supremacy of 
Christ, the need for repentance, and the. vital 
importance of prayer. Moreover, there are here — 
and there striking passages of religious insight. — 


When he is speaking of the second great command- __ 


ment, the author says: ‘The /ove of one another, 


however, goes beyond “the duty to one’s neigh- ie 
a factor which has been described as the — 


bour,” 


starting-point of progressive civilization. Love 


and sympathy are more powerful in their effect 
than a sense of duty, and, therefore, an exhortation 


to “love one another” forms an ultimate ideal.’ 
It is a book to be read, and as a sign of the times 
it is to be welcomed with gratitude. 


A number of papers on Women and Church 
Work have been edited by the Rev. Cyril C. B.- 
Bardsley (Longmans; 2s. 6d. net). They are 
partly historical—Women in the New Testament, 


by the Rev. F. S. Guy Warman, D.D.; Women 


in History, by Margaret G. Brooke. They are 
partly social—Co-operation between Men and 
Women in Social Work, by the Rev. W. Temple; 
Women and Social Purity, by J. E. Higson. And 
they are partly religious—Women in the Church 
on the Mission Fields, by M. C. Gollock ; Women 
and Church Work at Home, by the Editor; 
Women and the Spiritual Life of the Church, by 
Elaine Thornton. 


Have we run away to the lantern and the cinema 
before we had exhausted the possibilities of the 


They show — 
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black-board? The Réyv. W. Fairlie Clarke, M.A, 
Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Watford, can use the black- 


board to some purpose. Just look at the Devil 
here in the form of a roaring lion—and yet a few |. 
strokes with the chalk have done it. He tells_ 


whole stories, fascinating stories, with his bit of 
chalk. And he tells other teachers how to tell 
them. His book is 4 Black-board Catechism 
(Longmans ; 2s. net). 


Mr. A. H. Walker’s title is a little clumsy: Ze 
Catechism in the Bible: Baptism—Our Profession 
(Longmans ; 3s. 6d. net). He wanted to make it 
cover the contents of the book, which had to be 
varied, being ‘Sunday School Lessons on Modern 
Lines designed to give children love for the 
Saviour, knowledge of the Catechism, and instruc- 
tion in the life of a Christian.’ It is a book with 
much matter in it, all well arranged, and clearly 
exhibited to the eye by large type and small type, 
clarendon type and roman type. 


The Rev, Homes Dudden, D.D., has preached 
his war sermons, twelve in number, and published 


them. The title is Zhe Heroic Dead (Longmans ; 


3s. 6d. net). It is the title of the first sermon, of 
which the text is from the Book of Wisdom (3): 


- ‘The souls of the righteous are in the hand of 


God, and there shall no torment touch them.’ 
Dr. Dudden does not haggle over the word 
‘righteous.’ They are righteous who give their 
lives willingly, not counting them dear unto them- 


selves, that they may win liberty for the nations of 


the earth. And so 


With proud thanksgiving, a mother for her 
children, 

England mourns for her dead across the sea. 

Flesh of her flesh they were, spirit of her spirit, 

Fallen in the cause of the free. 


Solemn the drums thnill; Death august and 
royal 
Sings sorrow up into immortal spheres. 


- There is music in the midst of desolation 


And a glory that shines upon our tears. 


“Part ili. for 1917 of Ancient Egypt (Macmillan ; 
2s.) contains four or five papers of most unusual 
interest. Clearly there is no exhaustion of treasure. 
The most valuable paper has been written by 
Professor Flinders Petrie himself. It is an article 


on ‘The Geography of the Gods, iueateg? by 
ae 


~ Messrs. Macmillan have published Sacrifice, ang 
Other Plays, by Sir Rabindranath Tagore (5s. net). 
It is a surprising book, after all the surprises which 
this Indian author has given us. It is almost 
folly to call him an Indian, so human is his genius. ~ 
He is an Indian as Isaiah and Job are Hebrews. 
Perhaps it is the unexpectedness of so great a 
dramatic gift in one’s ‘own time that dares this 
comparison. But let any one read Sacrifice, and 
write coldly. 4 
i 
The book called Zhe Consciousness of Jesus, by 
Horace M. du Bose (New York: Methodist Book — 
Concern ; 75 cents net), is undoubtedly difficult — 
reading, but it is well worth the difficulty. The 
author is as profound as he is wholesome. He 
might have expanded this into a great volume, but 
he prefers to write like Tacitus. And it is not—_ 
mark that—it is not a foolish comparison to compare — 
him as a theologian with the historian Tacitus. — 
The book is new, and we are sure it is true. Here 
is the Saint, and here also is the Saviour. 
The argument is this: ‘Jesus having removed 
himself from the limitations of his earthly life, 
during which his consciousness was manifested in 
many extraordinary ways, is succeeded by universal 
and continuous manifestation of himself in the 
Word, from which, in even more extraordinary | 
ways than during his earthly life, his con 0 
affects and engulfs the lives of men.’ Does that — 
convey nothing? Then read the book, and read 
it the second time. 


During a great war the State controls the 
individual so fréquently and so severely that 
liberty-loving men take alarm. Will the State 
continue its control when the war is over? Has 
it really the right to so terrible a pressure now? 
These are the questions that have sent Mr. E. F. B. 
Fell to the writing of Personal Liberty (Methuen ;_ 
5s. net). It is an earnest and strongly worded 
plea for the liberty of the individual—and that not 
only against the State, but also against secularism — 
and socialism. But indeed Mr. Fell finds that ‘a 
Socialist is one who asserts or implies the absolute 
supremacy of the State over the individual; the 
assumed ‘‘ Good of the Whole” is his sole criterion 
of right and wrong, and (consequently) the signific- 
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_ance of the Sfrcividdal is to be ‘regarded as 
exhausted in his relation to the State.’ Perhaps 
Mr. Fell is carried by his argument: further than 

even the most sympathetic reader will follow him, 
‘Tf? he says, ‘the State, if and when it is acting 
~unfaithfully to Liberty, should desire to compel 

our fellow-citizens to do even things that we 
approve and practise spontaneously in our own 

‘lives, we must on moral grounds resist such 

z legislation, even though it should seem at first 
that we should: gain wealth, culture, ease, virtue, 

or whatever else by thus winking at the violation 

of aprinciple. The violation ofa principle is like a 

rent in a sail—it does not end where it began.’ 

And he gives as an example an agitation some 

“years ago in Canada to prohibit the consumption 
of alcohol. 


Must we defend the Virgin Birth because it is 
“in the Creed?. Some feel that they must. Others 
defend it because they believe heartily in it. The 
Bishop of Norwich is one. His little book Zhe 
Virgin's Son (Murray ; 2s. 6d.) is a believer’s book 

“out and out. Hence Dr. Pollock can speak with 
edification as well as with persuasion. 


_ Sir Francis Darwin has issued in book form a 
number of essays and addresses with which he has 
charmed readers and hearers in years gone by. 
He calls the book, after the first essay, Austic 
Sounds (Murray; 6s. net), Sounds are to him 
more reminiscent than sights. ‘Wendell Holmes 
claims the sense of smell as most closely associated 
with memory ; for me it is that of hearing.’ Ac- 
_ cordingly that first essay is a delightfully free-and- 
easy talk about sounds, and how to make them. 
There is a full description, with diagram, of the 
manufacture of a whistle out of a slip of chestnut 
‘—very pleasant for a country boy to read. Sir 
Francis is himself a musician and has studied the 
a history of the pipe and tabor. 
_ The rest of the papers are biographical, with just 
‘ E éfour of Science—Francis Galton, Jane Austen, 
' Stephen Hales, George Darwin. He says: ‘The 
power of endlessly re-reading the novels of Miss 
_ Austen is the only advantage conferred by a bad 
memory. I do not imagine that Macaulay, greatly 
as he admired her, could have endured to read 
“her as often as I have. Nor am I willing to allow 
that this is intellectual idleness, for her works like 
those of Nature, always yield something new to 


{ 


the faithful student.’ 


on heredity. 
Mendelism, the main facts of which are no longer 


in dispute, will compel the world (if it has not 
already done so) to look at variation in a very, 


different way to that of Galton.’ 


M. Deshumbert has written Ax Lthical System ase 


based on the Laws of Nature (Open Court Pub. Co.; 


2s. 6d. net), and he has had it translated already 
into seven languages, while translators into other 
The translator into English is 
The idea is that 


three are busy. 
Mr. Lionel Giles, M.A., D.Litt. 
Nature has definite and ascertainable laws along 
which she has caused all things in the Earth (and 
probably in the Universe) to develop, and by living 


in agreement with these laws, plants, beasts, and 
men live morally and happily. For M. Deshumbert — 
believes that plants and animals are moral or im- 
moral as well as man, and gives many marvellous 


examples. ‘That may be so. In any case here is 


a strong encouragement to man to live the life of 


highest morality, which includes the Dae of all 
the virtues. 


Among the gains of the war one is the turning 


of literary men to thoughts of God. We have Mr. 
Wells for one, vivid enough if uninstructed; Mr. 


Stephen Graham, penetrating and imaginative; and; 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan, earnestly evangelical and > 
Mr. Kernahan has published a strong” 


outspoken. 
plea for the practice of intercessory prayer. Its 
title is More than this World Dreams of (R.T.S. ; 
1s. net). 


The Rev. A.. Patrick McNeile, M.A., Vicar of 
Heybridge and formerly Chaplain to Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, has published a series of letters written to 
a boy who is preparing to be confirmed. Letters 
on Confirmation is the title (Scott; 1s. 6d. net). 


Canen J. H. B. Masterman has worked right 
through the Sunzday Gospels and explained them 
one by one (S.P.C.K.; 2s. 6d. net). The ex- 
planations may serve as models for addresses 
on the Lessons. 
helps to the making of sermons on them. For in 
every one there is fresh thought as well as clear 
order. 


Not to omit all eaters to 
science, notice Sir Francis Darwin’s preference for 
Mendel, much as he admires Galton and his work 
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Or they may serve as hints and — 


‘Nevertheless, it seems to me that. 
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projected book would have done. 
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The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 


has undertaken the issue of a new Commentary. 
We have already noticed the volume on the Epistle 
to the Romans. Now we notice the first volume 
of the series on the Minor Prophets. Its subject 
is /Zosea (1s. 6d. net), and its author is the Rev. 
A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. The prophecy is divided 


_ into short sections, and each section has its intro- 


duction and notes. The introduction (in large 
type) is really an exposition, so that the notes (in 
All is the work of a 
scholar and a teacher. 


Six addresses on The Life of the World to Come 
given by the late Professor H. B. Swete in Hitchin 
have now been published (S.P.C.K.; 2s. 6d. net). 
It was Dr. Swete’s hope to live to issue a last 
volume on the Creed, dealing with the life ever- 
lasting. These lectures were no doubt a clearing 
of the ground for it. So it was well to publish 
them. In their simpler and more popular form 
they may appeal even to’a larger public than the 
They have all 
the marks of accurate scholarship and the close 
walk with God. rae 

Miss Bertha Condé, Senior Student Secretary 
for the National Board of Young Women’s Christian 


_ Associations in the United States, has heard the 
call ‘Go and make disciples.’ 


In a book entitled 
The Human Element in the Making of a Christian 
(Scribners ; $1 net), she works her way systemati- 
cally through all the stages that lead to Christ and 
to the fulness of manhood in Christ Jesus. The 
subtitle of the book is ‘Studies in Personal 
Evangelism,’ but the evangelism is much more 
educative and much less hortatory than we are 
familiar with. At the end of each chapter there 
is a Bible Study and Questions for Thought. 


How early may we begin to give our little ones 
religious instruction? Miss Mary Everett Rankin, 
Instructor in Kindergarten Education, Teachers 
College, Colombia University, says at the age of 
five. And for the age of five she has prepared 
A Course for Beginners in Religious Education 
(Scribners ; $1.25 net). It is no child’s play. A 
substantial book, it is planned and prepared with 
skill and thoroughness. Even apart from the 
illustrations, which are beautiful but not indis- 
pensable, every page could be used in school or 


at home, and a distinct lesson taught. Much is ; 
made of music. It is no child’s play, we say ; and | 
yet we can easily believe that, with all its serious- — 
ness and thoroughness, this method of giving — 
religious instruction would be enjoyed heartily by 
the children, and give them a love of God and 
goodness priceless in value for their future life. 


Mr. W. Asquith in his book Zhe Power that ts 
Life (Universal Pub. Co. ; 2s. 6d.) speaks of him- 
self as ‘still young in years, but old in experience.’ 
Whether it is his youth or his experience that 
encourages him, he makes ‘attacks upon estab- 
lished religion,’ and confesses it. He will be for- 
given. For his whole soul is set upon arresting — 
the advance of materialism ; and for all that he ~ 
does in that way we give him thanks. It may be 
that there,are those to whom his very conspicuous 
distance from ‘established religion’ will be a re- — 
commendation, and they will be the more likely to 
join him in his spiritual crusade. 


Forty years ago, when young men left the county 
towns to go to the University, they carried with 
them a copy of Zhe Student's Manual, by the Rev. 
John Todd. It was a little dumpy book with 
much in it, the type being very small, for eyes © 
were of no consideration in those days. And it 
was most merciless. Did the Rev. John Todd 
follow his own instructions? Some of us dared to © 
doubt it even then. : 

Professor _Jobn Adams, of the University off 
London, is more merciful. Todd’s Manual is out — 
of date: Professor Adams has written Zhe Student’s 
Guide (Univ. of Lond. Press; 3s. 6d. net). He 
does not demand that the student should get up — 


_at an unearthly hour in the morning and that he 


should live all day on the rack of duty. And what 
he does demand he demands in much less per-— 
emptory language. Indeed, his guide is a fine | 
literary work, good to read as well as possible to 
obey. 

Professor Adams does not cover so much ground ~ 
as old John Todd did. He is not so inquisitorial. © 
There are secret places in life into which he does | 
not attempt to enter. But the great change, as we - 
have said, is that he comes to us by way of love, not 
of commandment. The difference between Todd 
and Adams is the difference between the Old. 
Covenant and the New. Professor Adams has 
more authority because he is less authoritative. 
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ie “young. men of ‘the future will carry this 
attractive book to the city with them and thank 
— God. 


Mr. A. S. Mories has hitherto been known as 
_ one of the very-aggressive band of rationalists who 
_ publish with Messrs. Watts, the publishers of the 
: Rationalist Press books. Now he comes. before 
_ the world as a man who has passed through a 
_ sudden and complete conversion. He has dis- 
covered that God is in close affinity with man, and 
man with God, through Jesus Christ. The great 
_ saying for him is, ‘I and the Father are one,’ with 
_ this other, not fess great, ‘That they all may be 
one, as we are,’ And he is determined now to 

give himself to the delivery of this, the true Gospel 
_ of the Grace of God.~ His new book is also pub- 

lished by Messrs. Watts. Its title is Chris?’s Secret 

- Doctrine (1s. net). = 
Dr. Warde Fowler illuminates everything that he 
touches. This gift of giving light he possesses 
t beyond most of the scholars of our day. Is the 
_ subject of his new book beyond your horizon? It 
i is Aeneas at the Site of Rome, further described as 
~ ‘Observations on the Eighth Book of the Aeneid’ 

~ (Blackwell ; 4s. 6d. net). You have not read the 
Introductory Note before you are in earnest’ to 
read the book through. And every additional 
_ note is a new delight. 


| It is very pleasant to see a volume of unashamed 
exposition again. It is very satisfactory to find 
that it is an excellent volume. The author is 
the Rev. David Burns. The exposition is of 
the Epistle to the Philippians. The title Of the 
‘volume is Philippians: Expository Sermons on 
the Epistle of St. Paul (James Clarke & Co.; 
_ 48. 6d. net). May it be the first sheaf of a great 
harvest. 


The volume of sermons which the Rev. H. W. 
- Morrow, M.A., of Omagh, has published, is un- 
_ doubtedly one of the most reliable and restful of 
_ the books of comfort called forth by the war. Not 
_ a sentence seems to have been uttered without 
anxious thought — probably not without actual 
_ suffering. But over it all rises faith in Him who 
i spared not His own Son, a faith as sympathetic as 
it is victorious. The title is Under the Shadow of 
_ God (James Clarke & Co. ; 3s. 6d. net). 


The Wisdom Literature of the Bible has been 
more neglected than any part of it. 
as if the neglect were to be made good at last. 
For here come two books, both of first rank 
scholarship and both of serenest evangelical faith, 
which seem as if separately, and surely together, 
they mean to give us all that the Wisdom Litera--_ 
ture has to give this present generation. Both — 
books are published by Messrs. James Clarke & 
Co. The one is Studies in Life from Jewish 
Proverbs, by the Rev. W. A. L. Elmslie, M.A.5 
the other Zhe Wisdom Books, by Professor John 
Edgar McFadyen, D.D. (4s. 6d. net each). 

Professor McFadyen is a translator. He has 
translated into modern speech and rhythmical form _ 
the Books of Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, as 
well as Lamentations and the Song of Songs. And 
he has added notes. 
have reduced the notes to the barest minimum, — 
giving only such as justify the translation, explain — 
allusions, or briefly elucidate obscurities : 
are in no sense a substitute for exegesis. 


Com- 


mentaries will always be necessary, but too often 


they shadow the text instead of illumining it. The 
ideal commentary would be a perfect translation: — 
for then, without intervening explanation, the  . 
ancient writer would make his own immediate 


impression, and speak home to the hearts of his 


readers as a man speaks to his friend.’ a 
As an example of the translation take Job 1615; : 


Then Job answered. and said: 
- Many things such as these have I heard: 
Ye are wearisome comforters—all of you. 
Shall windy words have an end? ° 
What is it that provokes thee to answer? 
I, too, could speak like you, 
Were your soul in my soul’s stead. 
I could weave words together about you, 
And shake my head at you. 
I could strengthen you with my mouth, 
And encourage you with lip-comfort. 


Mr. Elmslie has made a thorough and sym- 
pathetic study of the Jewish Proverbs, taking - 
account of them wherever they are to be found— 
in the Old Testament, in the Apocrypha, and in 
later literature, some of it tinged with Christian 
thought. It isa volume that will be found to exceed 
in interest the highest expectations that have been 
formed of it, and yet the expectations of those who 
know the author were quite unusually high. 


But it seems _ 
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The fascination of Flying is not for those only 
who fly. No stories are read with more avidity by 
the multitude who have never yet been able to 
‘mount up with wings as eagles’ than the stories 
of our flying men. Well, in the book called With 
the Freych Flying Corps, written by an American 
who trained and took’ service in France, Mr. 


Carroll Dana Winslow (Constable; 3s. 6d. net), 


we have the whole theory and practice of flight. 
The telling is so faultless that the photographs, 
though excellent, are almost superfluous. Mr. 
Winslow is not concerned to record anecdotes, 
but among a few that are good he tells this one 
over again and authoritatively : . 

‘A bomber had been over the German trenches. 


~The pilot was about to spiral down for the 


sailing vessel in the teeth of a hurricane. 


landing, when his passenger looked out to see if 


everything was in good order. To his horror, he 


noticed that two of the bombs were still unreleased, 


having become caught on the chassis or running- 
gear of the machine. If they landed-in this con- 
dition, there was every likelihood that there would 
be nothing to mark their landing-place but a deep 
craterinthe ground. ‘The two men were desperate. 
To climb down and unhook the bombs seemed 
impossible. No one had ever been known to do it. 
It was like clambering up to the main truck of a 
It was 
the only alternative left to them. The passenger 


- mustered up his courage and climbed out on the 


wing and then down on theyrunning-gear. Holding 
on with only one hand, he leaned down and care- 
fully loosed the bombs with the other. It was a 
splendid exhibition of nerve and courage, and it 
saved the lives of both men.’ 


Messrs. Cornish have published a little book of 
Prayers for Boys, collected and arranged by the 
Rev. Hubert H. M. Bartleet, M.A. (zs. net). 
The prayers are taken chiefly from the Prayer 
Book, but Canon Bright and others have also been 
culled from. It is an attractive little book, and it 
is printed in large comfortable type. 


The Rev. Thomas Dunlop, of Bootle, was an 
interpreter of Bunyan to his own generation, very 
practical and very acceptable. His lectures were 
delivered many times. And now, much condensed, } 
they have been published with this title : Zn the Steps 
of Bunyan’s Pilgrim (Edinburgh: Elliot; 3s. 6d. 
net). The editor is the Rev. J. E. H. Thomson, D.D. 
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‘Sof personal liberty, and dreads the necessities of 


‘the war is over: 


Mr. Gilbert Cannan has written the volume on 
Freedom for Messrs. Headley’s ‘New Common- 
wealth Books’ (2s. net). He is a keen advocate 


ae a 


war. “This is outspoken enough: ‘From ‘this — 
divergence between the honour of the individual 
and the honour of the State arises the present — 
apparent incompatibility of their needs and the — 
almost farcical character of Governments all over 
the world. The individual is more civilized than 
the State, and this is perhaps one reason why the’ 
State attempts to stupefy and brutalise the indi- 
vidual by a narrow and prejudiced education and) — 
the callous bullying that accompanies conscription. 
As an illustration take the position of Viscount 
Grey, who is in his private capacity a fair type of a 
nineteenth-century gentleman, but in acting for~ — 
the State he is constrained to behave like an 
eighteenth-century duellist. He must go warily, — 
lest he disturb the honour of foreigners in an 4 
equally delicate position, and if he is challenged he — 
must fight—not, however, with his sword, whichis ~ 
illegal, but with the lives of millions of his fellow- 
countrymen, which is legal.’ -s 
But he has great expectations of the time when 4 
‘We shall not, with the coming — 
of peace, find ourselves in a new world. The ~ 
stuff of humanity remains the same with this — 
difference, that the secret is out. Ariel is free. 
The imagination of the childhood of humanity ° 
plagues men no more. There is no mysterious 
authority behind the Governments, but there is 
some mysterious authority behind the people, 
more and more becoming clear to the conscious- 
ness of all, a potent emanation from the earth, as 
vast and miraculous as the rhythm of the seasons, © : 
a spirit expressing itself in the beauty of flowers, : 
in the song of birds, in the filmy drifting of the — 
clouds, but most clearly in the heart of man.’ | 
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After giving us a little book on Self Training in . 
Prayer, which we have found original and en- — 
couraging, Dr. A. H. McNeile has now issued its 
companion, with the title Se/f Training in Medita- 
tion (Heffer; 1s. 6d. net), Only experience— 
experience that has failed as well as succeeded— 
could have discovered these practical rules ; only 
the girt loin and the lit lamp could have made — 
them so impressive. Bs 


Whether Zhe Making of a Mystic, by Aelfrida 
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Tillyard (Hones. ; 2s. 6d. net), an be the making 
of other mystics or not, it will certainly be enjoyed 


by its readers. Written in the form of letters, 
confessed to be fictitious, it will not attract the 
idly curious, but the reading of a single page will 
finish the book. What is the way of the making 
of a mystic? It is meditation. Lie down at 
night, cross your hands over your breast, think of 
consecration, or some other big idea. Do it again 
in the morning. The mystical life will begin and 
grow, and the visions and revelations will come. 
So stated it may seem frivolous: it is not frivolous 
by any means. 


Take note of the Calendars issued by Messrs. 
Pickering & Inglis of Glasgow. One is the Dazly 
Meditation Calendar (1s. net) ; the other the Daily 
Manna Calendar (6d. net). 


. Iti is not Irishmen only that will read with pride 
‘of the doings of Zhe Tenth (Irish) Division in 
Gallipoli as told by Major Bryan Cooper (Herbert 
Jenkins; 6s. net). No man on earth, whatever 
his nationality, be he friend or foe, if he is a man, 
will be able to read unmoved the story of that 
rocky peninsula. And the Tenth (Irish) Division, 
under Major-General Sir Bryan Mahon, had a fine 
‘share in its glory. Major Cooper is proud of his 
men; and would not have their deeds left unsung, 
He has furnished the facts for the poet who is to 
come. With surprising clearness he describes the 


“once discovering Major Cooper’s ; 
throughout the book. The Division does every- 
A unit! 
trained to arms has a spiritual as well as a material 
being. A battalion of infantry is not merely a 


operations in which the Tenth hada part. Only 
in this way can we ever understand how wonderful 
these operations were—every man who has the gift 
telling us what he himself saw. ~ 


And this is the model for the Facire historian. ° 
Wedonotremember _ 


There is no self-glorification. 
own name 


thing. And the Division is a reality. 


collection of a thousand men armed with rifles ; it 
is, or at any rate, it should be, a community pos- 
sessing mutual hopes, mutual fears, and mutual 
affection. Officers and men have learnt to know 


one another and to rely on one another, and if 
they are worth their salt, the spiritual bond uniting —__ 


them is far stronger and more effectual for good 


than the power conferred by rank and authority. — | 


In the roth Division the bonds uniting all ranks 
were unusually strong. In the first place came 


love of Ireland, shared in equal degree by officers — 


and men. Second to this, and only second, was 
pride of regiment, happiness at forming part of a 


unit which had had so many glorious deeds — 


recorded of it and resolution to be worthy of 
its fame. 


Munsters, Connaught Rangers — 


Inniskillings, 


spoke not only of home, but also of splendid — 
achievements performed in the past, and nerved ~ 


us to courage and endurance in the future.’ 


Che Babylonian Paradise and ifs Rivers. 


By Tueropuitus G. Pincues, LL.D., Lonpon. 


In Tue Expository Times for September 1915, 
Professor Sayce published a most interesting 
article upon ‘The Garden of Eden and the Fall 
of Man according to the Sumerians.’ This is an 
‘examination of the details given in Langdon’s Zpzc 
of Paradise, the Flood, and the Fall of Man 
(Philadelphia, 1915), in which the veteran Assyrio- 
logist points out that the situation of the Sumerian 
Paradise in the land of Tilmun (thus, apparently, 
not Dilmun) was the same as that of the Biblical 
Garden of Eden. Z7/+mun seemingly means ‘the 
Salt tract’ (#7, ‘to come to an end,’ and mun, 
“salt’) on the shores of the Persian Gulf. This 


district owed its fertility to the rivers—the Tigris’ 


and the Euphrates—which watered the tract, and 
whose efficiency was increased by the many 
artificial waterways which ran through it, and 
carried the salt away at the same time as they 
irrigated the land. In this we have a further 
indication of the Babylonian origin of the Biblical 
Creation-Story, which, as a theory, has now been 
in existence for about 370 years. 

As pointed out by Fried. Delitzsch (Wo lag das 
Paradies, p. 38), the earliest localization of 
Paradise in Babylonia is that of Calvin in his 
Commentary on Genesis—a theory in which he was 
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followed, more or less closely, by other scholars. 


It is not so much Calvin’s theory, however, 
which Delitzsch has adopted in the above-named 
work, as that of Hopkinson (Paradise, p. 49), 
whose explanation was curtly dismissed by Dillman 
with the words: ‘Hopkinson even took as an aid 


(to this identification) two connecting canals” 


between the Euphrates and the Tigris constructed 
by human hands.’ 

Though we should like to welcome the theory 
of an Englishman with regard to the rivers of 
Paradise, and, at the same time, accept Professor 


_ Delitzsch’s views, we feel that there is some diffi- 
culty in doing so. 


What will turn out to be the 
true explanation with regard to the rivers of Para- 
dise, as described in Gn 21°, cannot, at present, 
be predicted, but one point seems to be certain— 
namely, that Babylonia, either wholly or in part, 
was the land of Eden, eastward (really south- 
eastward), in which the garden — the earthly 
Paradise—was located ; and whatever the differing 
details of their theories, Calvin, Hopkinson, and 
In connexion 
with this, it may be assumed that the Sumero- 
Akkadian plain, ed/va is the Biblical Eden, and 


that the Babylonian belief that their land was the~ 
place of the Paradise-city, Eri-du, is correct. In | 


any case, two of the rivers, the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, are there, and the identification of the 
other two may be but a matter of minor import- 
ance. It is even possible that Delitzsch is right in 
accepting the theory that two Babylonian artificial 
waterways are to be identified with the Pison and 
the Gihon, but more light upon this question is 
required. 

Naturally, as has been already pointed out, it 
was not the Babylonian plain which was identified 


7 -with the Garden of Paradise, but only a small 


portion of it, namely, the region of Abu-Shahrein, 
which is universally identified with the Babylonian 
Lri-du, ‘the good city,’ regarded long ago, by 
the late Sir Henry Rawlinson, as the Babylonian 
Paradise-city. Concerning this interesting place, 
it may not be altogether useless to quote again the 
well-known poetical incantation concerning it: 


In Eri-du a black vine grew—in a sacred spot it 
was made. 

Its substance was white-flaked lapis-stone, planted 
in the Deep. 

a’s path in Eri-du is filled with fruitfulness— 


| 
| 


| 


His seat is the Ee (probably centre place) of the ‘ 
earth, 8 


His abode is the bed of Engur (or Nammu). 


In his holy house, which is like a forest, (his) — 


shelter is set—no man can enter therein. 
In the midst of it is Sama¥ (and) Tammuz, - 
Between the mouths of the rivers on both sides: 
Ka-hengala, Igi-hengala, [(and) Ka-na-ab-ul, keep] 
the vine of Eri-du, and ut[ter] the incantation 
of the deep. — 


Has he plac[ed] it (the vine) at the head lot the | 


sick 2 man P : 

Then the spirit of luck, the fortunate genius of - 
the man, the son of his god, verily stands by 
his side. 


This incantation, which runs to a considerable 
length, is somewhat mutilated, but the important 
thing about it is the above descriptive introduc- 
tion. It was Fa’s vine which grew in this sacred 
place, and fia has been identified—whether rightly 
or wrongly remains to be seen—with the Yah (Jah) © 
of the Hebrews. That the ‘dark vine’ is probably 
the Babylonian equivalent of the Tree of Life is 


suggested by the fact that a branch of it, placed by — 


the head of a sick man, would ward off the evil 
influences which afflicted him. 
Another point is that of the position of Eri-du. 


This city, if rightly identified with Abu-shahrein, : 


lay close to the Euphrates, and far from the Tigris, 


and was by no means ‘between’ these two rivers 
in the real sense of the word. As far as the Baby- 
| lonian view«is concerned, therefore, it is best to 


leave those two great waterways out of account, 
and confine ourselves to the three artificial water- 
ways or canals mentioned in the incantation. A 


reference to the great list of gods shows that the 


section referring to Ea (Cunetform Texts from 
Babyloniam Tablets, part xxiv. pl. 28) mentions five 


others, making eight in all, the additional names 


being Zgi-na-ab-ul, Ka-ba-ni-namtila, Ka-ba-hi-silima, 
Lgt-bi-Su-namtila, and Lgi-bi-Su-silima. Now Tei, 


‘eye,’ means also ‘spring,’ and 4a means ‘ mouth,’ — 


so that the eight streams resolve themselves into 
four, as follows: 

Igi-hengala, the spring of abundance. 

Ka-hengala, the mouth of abundance. 


Tgi-na-ab-ul, by its spring it hath perfection. : 


1 The Sumerian has ‘ earth-eye-land,’ but ‘eye’ may be 
used in the sense of ‘spring.’ 
2 Or ‘ fever-stricken,’ 


Say 


_Ka-na-ab-ul, by its mouth it hath perfection. 
_ Igt-bi-Su-namtila, in its spring is life. 
- Ka-bi-Su-namtila, in its mouth is life. 
__ Lgi-bi-su-silima, in its spring is well-being. 
_ Ka-bi-Su-silima, in its mouth is well-being,! 
Nourished by such streams as these, there is no 
wonder that the ‘dark vine’ of Eri-du was held to 
be capable of healing all diseases, and even of 
restoring the dead to life. 
_ It would therefore seem that, as in Gn 210%, 
_ the Babylonian Paradise-streams were four in 
number, but as their Paradise-city was a very small 
tract, they did not include the Tigris and the 
Euphrates among the number. They would seem, 
Bee not to. have been artificial waterways, but 
streams due to springs. Whether they will ever be 
Pond and identified is doubtful, as the country 
has greatly changed since Sumerian times, and the 
_head of the Persian Gulf is now some 110 miles 
~ south-east of Abu-Shahrein. 
_ Concerning the nature of the plant translated 
as ‘vine,’ nothing is’ known, but the references to 
"it in the inscriptions are interesting. The word so 
~ translated is 2iskand, Semiticized from the Sumerian 
gis-kin (originally, ere gis-kan), literally 
‘tree’? and probably) “pip- fruit.” This, which 
Hnmediately precedes various words for ‘vine’ 
_W. Asia Inscriptions, ii. pl. 45, no. 4, is there 
"described as having been ‘white’ (p7s#), ‘black’ 
_ (salmu), and ‘red’ or ‘violet’ (sdmu), apparently 
referring to the colour of its fruit. Among the 
‘vines’ indicated by the more usual character or 
group pronounced gestim, it is to be noted that we 
find mentioned the gestin lula, in Semitic karan 
_ $¢hbi, ‘the fox-vine.’ And in Cuneiform Texts 
from Babylonian Tablets, xiv. 22, col. viii. lines 52, 
we are informed that sam gin-gin was the sam 
gestin-lula, ‘the herb fox-vine.’ This has every 
appearance of being a synonym of gestin-/ula, and 
proves that the g@kin or gis-kan, like the geXtin 
‘was a vine. 
And, finally, ges-zx, ‘ vine, *has long been known 
to mean ‘tree of life.’ 
Concerning the Tree of Knowledge in Babylonian 
religious inscriptions, very little can be said. The 


pet _erhe order Oe the ee text differs, as the mouths 
precede the ‘eyes’or ‘springs,’ and in the case of two couples 
the grouping is horizontal, and in the other two vertical. It 
is also to be noted that they are all personified, each ‘eye’ 
and each ‘ mouth’ having been regarded as a god. 
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“Tree of Knowledge’ in the true sense, among the 
Babylonians, was the gés-zw, a word (or group) which 
generally stands for ‘wooden tablet,’ or the like. 
The tree of which the Babylonians ate ‘all the 
days of their lives’ 
the central feature of what many regard as the 
Babylonian temptation scene, preserved on a 
cylinder seal in the British Museum. 

Something may also be said ee the 
strange river-name (or canal-name) given in one 
of the lists. This was referred to by Delitzsch in 
Babel und Bibel, and opens up the possibility of - 
further -interesting discoveries when excavations 
can be resumed. The meaning of the name is 
‘the river of the serpent-god shattering the abode 
of life,’ or the like. 
expressed by the characters ¢x-dir, which, in other 
texts, with the place-suffix, is one of the ideographic 
groups for ‘Babylon.’ It is therefore not improb- — 
able that the scéne of the ‘shattering’ was laid 


somewhere in the neighbourhood of Babylon, — : 2 
though Eri-du or the neighbourhood is not excluded. 


Naturally the details with regard to the 
Babylonian Paradise-streams do not diminish the 


difficulties of the identification of the Hebrew a 


record with regard to Paradise—the Tigris and the © 
Euphrates are there, but: what about the Pison, — 
which ‘encomipasseth the whole land of Havilab, 


where there is gold,’ and the Gihon, which ‘ floweth © ses 


round the whole land of Ethiopia’? Or, if it be 
not Ethiopia, but the Cappadocian Cush, what 
stream in that neighbourhood are we to identify 
the Gihon with? Were there districts in Babylonia 
bearing the names of Havilah and Cush? All 
these still remain difficult points—nevertheless, 


whatever the answers to these questions may be, __ 


the parallels between the Babylonian indications 


as to the site of Paradise and the description 


thereof in the opening chapters of Genesis are 
sufficiently striking. 


River GOops. 


I have taken the four deities whose names ~ 
contain the word ‘eye’ or ‘spring,’ and the four 
whose names contain the word ‘mouth,’ as personi- 
fied streams, notwithstanding that the determinative 
prefix for ‘river,’ ”d@ru, is in each case absent. 
The name of the river-god proper naturally has 
the character for ‘river’ as one of its constituents, 
but none of the six sons of Enki or Ea, who were 


| probably river gods, ‘are indicated by this prefix. 


was the date-palm, which is 2 


Now ‘the abode of life’ is 


y 
tae 
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Even the sixth on the list, Burnun-ta-saa, ‘he who 
came forth from the great (water) receptacle,’ is 
unprovided with it. The eight divine water-courses 
—the four ‘eyes’ and the four ‘mouths’—are, 
described as ‘the 8 porters (ze. gate-keepers) of 
the god Enki’ (or Ha), the god of the Deep. 
Whether there be any significance in the fact that, 
in the great lists of gods, the great Babylonian 
river-god had four names—(/)id or (72), og tlre 


~ River,’ (A)i ((d)-gala, ‘the great river,’ (Z):(d)-selim, 


~ river which overthrows 


” 


‘the benefiting river,’ and (/)i(d)-lu-sub-gu, ‘the 
its bank’ (?)—or not, 
remains to be decided. ‘This deity had a special 
ship, ‘the ship of the River-god’ (éipp7 ilu Wart), 
which is mentioned between ‘the ship of Ea,’ and 
‘the ship of Merodach.’ 


TuHE SERPENT GoD. 


This deity seems to have been called Safan, 


and, dialectically, Seva%. He appears as one of 


the six utukku-genii of the see Seen (in = 


Nippur ?) and B-Sara (possibly in the same city), 
and was one of the attendants of Ellila, the ‘older 
Bel.’ In another place the serpent-god is explained 
as being Gw-silim, ‘the speaker of well-being ’— 


perhaps the serpent tempter—the seducer with fair 


words. But if this be the case, the Babylonians 
did not regard him as a malignant divine personage, 
but rather of the nature of the evil spirit in Heine’s 
lines : 

Ich rief den. Teufel und er kam, 

Ex war nicht hiasslich, er war nicht lahm— 

Er war ein lieber charmanter Mann! 
It is doubtful whether the ancients thought of 
their gods as being anthropomorphic—probably 
they did not ; and the Babylonians would certainly 
not have desired their evil spirits to be recognizably 
so. For this reason, maybe, gu-siim, if really the 
serpent tempter, was thought of not as an evil 
spirit, but as a divinity. | 


Contributions and Comments. 


Martha and Warp. 
I. 


Canon MORLEY STEVENSON’S interesting comment 
on ‘ Martha and Mary’ indicates the difficulty felt 
by many in the story of the sisters in Lk 1098-42, 
But may not much of the difficulty be due to the 
way in which this one incident is nearly always 
fastened on without any regard to others in which 
Martha figures, so that grievous injustice has. too 
often been done to a really fine character; and 
consequently too much meaning has been read 
into our Lord’s rebuke? The popular conception 
of Martha is of a fussy, irritable, unspiritual sort of 
person, and one has come across sermons in which 
she is simply pilloried as a warning. But surely 
that is not the N.T. picture of her. 

Martha is mentioned three times in the Gospels 
—once by St. Luke in the passage quoted (108-42), 
and twice by St. John. 

(2) Jn 12%. ‘And Martha served . . 
supper in Bethany. 


. at°the 
Here again we see the busy 
hostess ; but this time there is no censure for her 
service. Indeed, the way in which St. John 
mentions it almost suggests the reverse. Evi- 


dently Martha was a woman with a great gift for 
service. And Christ never despised nor deprecated. 
that. 


(2) Jn 112°, Martha’s place in the story of the 


a 
We 
> 
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raising of Lazarus reveals the spiritual side of her — 


nature as not less real and deep than her sister’s. 
It is to the ‘practical’ Martha, not to the 
‘spiritual’ Mary, that Christ makes the great 
spiritual pronouncement, ‘I.am the resurrection, 
and the life’: from her, not from Mary, came the 
great Conféssion, unsurpassed in spiritual insight 
and force even by Peter’s at Ceesarea Philippi, ‘I 
believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, 
which should come into the world.’ 

Granted, then, that there was ground for the 
rebuke—and in our Lord’s actual words there is 
no such comparison between the sisters, as popular 
exposition loves to dwell upon—it is not fair to 
judge Martha by that alone. Is she not rather an 


example of what we have come to consider the 


very best type of Christian—a woman of great 
practical ability combined with deep spiritual per- 
ception, expressing her devotion in the way that 
came most naturally to her? Mary’s devotion 
was of a different type ; and our Lord’s words were 
uttered in defence of that type against her sister’s 


a 
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; ciatied deeneottion of it, rather ian to draw any 
‘contrast between the two. John tells us that 
“Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus.’ 
_ In view of all this, do we not find in these 
difficult words, not Christ’s final judgment on 
i Martha’s character, but merely a gentle remon- 
pence with a zeal that had, in a trying moment, 
rather overstepped the bounds of good sense and 
charity alike? Such a remonstrance was justifi- 
able: what is not justifiable is the sweeping con- 
demnation of this woman by comparison with her 
sister and the use of our Lord’s words to prove 
the same. N. NICHOLSON, 

_ Castle- Douglas. 

II. 
Tuis passage, Lk 10%°42, brings us up against the 
great question in Textual Criticism, the question, 
‘namely, as to the relative importance of Neutral 
(8B) and Western (D Syv siz OL) texts. Westcott 
-and Hort hold the former as the best,’ but accord- 
ing to the late lamented _ Dr. Denney, most dis- 
coveries since their ‘time go to substantiate the 
validity of the latter, which Nestle says has been 
‘too much depreciated. Indeed, Nestle goes so 
far as to say that 8B is of no value, and that D 
‘will yet be raised to its position. In spite of the 
-good work done in this sphere by Dr. Rendel 
Harris, Professor Blass and Sir Wm. Ramsay, who 
has specially devoted himself to the Third Gospel 
‘and the Acts, it may safely be said that the problem 
‘remains unsolved. I notice that in the passage in 
question, Professor James Moffatt in his Historical 
New Testament has accepted the Neutral text, 
whereas in his recent Translation he has accepted 
‘the Western. That may or may not represent a 
change of view, but if so, then perhaps we may 
take it that the drift of modern scholarship is 
towards a preference for the Western text. 
If Mr. Stevenson consults his W. and H. he will 
see that all between Mapa and tiv dyabiv is 
omitted in some MSS. It is omitted entirely by 
Syr sin, while D retains OopvBdély. Now, if this 
‘reading be correct, Mr. Stevenson’s difficulties do 
not arise. I would like, however, to give him the 
results of a minute study of the passage which. I 
made some time ago. I propose therefore to deal 
in turn with the points raised. 
The first word to observe is xaréAeurey in v.49. 

That is the reading of W. and H. Mr. Stevenson 
says: ‘The word implies that Mary had not 


helped from the first,’ so that this must be the 


reading which he followed. Godet says that 


xatéAure is preferable, and is an acknowledgment 
on Martha’s part ‘that Mary up till then had taken 
part in serving.’ In doing so he rejects the 


authority of 15 Mjj., which in v.#! he is disposed’ si 
Farrar must have had the aorist before 


to accept. 
him, for he informs us that ‘the Greek word 
means “ left me alone in ae middle of my work ” 
to come and listen to you.’ The aorist is used” 


also in Mill’s text, and is read by Bruce in the 


Lxpositor’s Greek Testament. Mr. Burton in the 
Lxpositor’s Bible says: ‘The “also” of v.°9 shows 
that Mary had assisted in the preparations’ and 
that ‘ Martha’s words imply the same.’ Evidently 
he also followed the aorist. Alford reads the 
imperfect. One would be. disposed therefore to 
read xaréAure rather than kxaréAeuzev. 
has the support of ND; the latter, of B. If we 
accept karéAure, then Mary should be completely 
absolved in the eyes of her critics. 

The next point to be observed is the évds dé 
This is the reading of Mill’s text and 


éortw xpeia. 


of Huck in his synopsis of the first three Gospels. 


It is accepted by Mr. Burton. The alternative 


reading is éAtywv o€ éorev xpeta 7 évds. Sometimes, 
according to Farrar, the 7 évés is omitted 
altogether. He disposes of the various readings 


by saying that they ‘seem to have risen from the 
notion that even for the simplest meal more than 
one dish would be required,’ and denies that that 
is the case in the East. Alford follows Mill’s 
text, while Bruce says, ‘this long reading commends 
itself on reflection.’ Professor David Smith says 


this is the true reading, and I notice it is given in 


the margin of the R.V. If we take this as the 
correct reading, the question as to what ‘the one 
thing needful’ is, still arises. Perhaps I should 


The former 


iB 
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mention before proceeding to consider the inter- = 


pretations given of ‘the one thing,’ that Professor J. 


E. McFadyen in Zhe City with Foundations accepts 
this reading. His translation is the same as 
Professor Smith’s, only that where he has a pause, 
Professor Smith sees the smile fading from Christ’s 
face. Professor McFadyen’s words are ‘‘*Only a 
few things” says Jesus, “are necessary,” and then, 
after a pause—‘“‘or rather, only one.”’ He asks, 
‘Was ever transition from the material to the 
spiritual sphere more delicately mediated than by 
this great word of Jesus?’ Bruce’s comment is 
similar; ‘Thus Jesus passes, as was His wont, 


~ disturb or diminish. 
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easily and swiftly, from the material to the 
spiritual.’ ‘There is subtilty in this reading,’ says 
Godet ; ‘too much perhaps.’ I agree; although I 
do not accept Godet’s explanation of ‘the one thing.’ 
Let us take the reading of the A.V., ‘But one 
thing is needful,’ It occurs to us at once to 
inquire where the need arose, and the answer to 
that inquiry will establish the nature of ‘the one 
thing.’ Opinion on this matter is as varied as it is 
‘sometimes amazing. Farrar says: ‘The context 
should sufficiently have excluded the very bald, 
commonplace, and unspiritual meaning which has 
been attached to this verse, that only one dish was 
requisite.’ But the question is not whether the 
meaning is all that he calls it, but whether it is 
true. In the interests of simplicity Godet holds 
that ‘by the expression “one thing,” Jesus meant to 
designate spiritual nourishment, the divine word,’ 
“but not without allusion to that simplicity which 
ought to characterize our physical life. It is 
simply a riot of imagination to argue that in these 
words Jesus desires to inculcate simplicity. in our 
meals. He does that earlier, but to say that He 
does so here is not true. - Neither is it true to say 
that Jesus was speaking of a "necessity common to 
every life, the satisfaction of which alone secures 
complete and unbroken felicity and brings to the 
life a composure and a content that nothing can 
It was His own passing need to 
which our Lord referred and not the immortal need 
of men. Nothing to my mind is clearer than that. 
Mr. Burton seems to prefer the reference to 
‘one dish,’ but goes on to say: ‘What the “one 
thing” is we cannot say with certainty, and almost 
numberless have been the interpretations given to 
it.’ It is certain that, if we take ‘the one thing’ as 
relating to the spiritual life of man, we are left in a 
hopeless muddle when we try to determine what 
that one thing is. Nothing is easier than to make 
the transition from an ordinary meal, whose 
preparation gave rise to the incident, to the ‘ Bread 
of Life’ by which is signified the food of the soul. 
But is it necessary in the interests of a true 
exegesis? I think not. It seems very proper also 
to say that ‘the one thing needful’ is Religion, 
but that is quite beside the mark here because it is 
not what Jesus is talking about. Bruce, McFadyen, 
Farrar, and Godet give ‘the one thing’ a spiritual 
significance. Plummer, Smith, and more guardedly 
Alford give it a material significance. Iagree with 
_ the latter that the reference is to a ‘single dish.’ 


Professor McFadyen answers the question thus: ‘It 
is very characteristic of Jesus that He does not say. — 
To the interpretation of His great words we must go 
forth with our minds, our imaginations, and our — 
hearts. He does not always tell us plainly what 
we should so much wish to know. He does not — 
tell us, but He shows us.’ These are his words, and 
he finds Mary to be the incarnation of ‘the one — 
thing needful,’ which to my mind is quite mistaken. 
We are told on the authority of Professor Smith 
that our Lord arrived in Bethany when the Feast 
of Tabernacles, the most joyous of the Jewish 
feasts, was being celebrated. That. feast recalled 
the days when their fathers tabernacled in the 
wilderness. It was at the same time a celebration 
of the harvest home, a season of gladness and 
goodwill. The celebrations were being held in 
the house in Bethany,’ and Martha, like a proud 
housewife, was anxious to improve the occasion of © 
Christ’s visit by honouring her guest worthily. She 
erred in thinking that to do it worthily meant to 
do it elaborately. Her.hospitality was admirable 
and praiseworthy, but it was superfluous and indis- 
creet. Jesus, whose life was distinguished by 
simplicity, observing her distraction, does not dis- 
parage her efforts, but simply assures her that she 
has over-busied herself on His behalf and that one 
thing was sufficient. A lordly repast was out of 
place at such a time; a single dish would satisfy 
Him. Nothing seems to me to be plainer than 
that Jesus was referring to His own immediate 
bodily needs. Nevertheless, one would have 
thought that Jesus would have desired to enter 
more fully and sympathetically into the festivities 
of the occasion by partaking of more than one 
dish. If He was more sympathetic than His 
appetite seems to suggest, then an added emphasis 
is given to the interpretation which I propose to 
give. We can at least understand better the 
anxiety and the hospitality of Martha if the 
festivities of the season were in full swing. | 
The interpretation I have to offer is this. The 
A.V. reads: ‘But one thing is needful; and Mary 
hath chosen that good part which shall not be — 
taken from her.’ This is according to Mill’s text. 
The R.V. reads: ‘But one thing is needful; for 
Mary hath chosen the good part, which shall not 
be taken away from her.’ In the margin it gives 
the longer reading for the first part of the verse. 
Concerning these two readings, Alford has the note: 
‘The variations have arisen from understanding 
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v0 to refer ielely to the provisions then being 
_prepared,—then softening it by odvywr, and finally 
combining both readings.’ I take it that either 
reading refers to the provisions being made. The 
difference in the readings to which I wish to draw 
attention is found in the second part of the verse. 
-Mill’s text, following Stephen’s third edition, which 
is the standard accepted in this country, reads 
Mapa de. W. and H. read Mapiip yap. Bruce 
‘and Alford follow Mill here. Professor Smith 
follows W. and H., as does Huck in his synopsis. 
Of those MSS. which read either 5¢ or ydp, yap 
seems to be the better supported. That ydp is the 
‘crucial word. It provides us with: our Lord’s 
reason for what precedes. I submit that what 
precedes, whether it be ‘a few things’ or only ‘one 
thing,’ has nota spiritual but a material significance. 
The ydp gives us the reason for Jesus’ saying that 
one dish was sufficient for Him. It was not that 
He was less enthusiastic over the celebrations of 
‘the season; it was not that He felt the pangs of 
hunger less keenly than others; it was not that 
He might inculcate simplicity in meals ; it was not 
even that He wished to save Martha from unneces- 
‘sary toil. His reason was simply that Mary was 
at His feet. He would not renounce Martha’s 
‘repast—that would be discourteous and ungrateful 
‘—but He would not spend too long over it, because 
‘in Mary at His feet He had something nearer to 
‘His heart than the desire for an ample meal. 
Only our Lord’s desire to minister first of all to the 
‘Spiritual need of Mary can adequately and reason- 
ably account for ‘the one thing needful.’ It 
affords yet another illustration of the truth that 
Jesus was oblivious to His own need when He 
could serve the spiritual need of others. He 
‘could devote more time to Mary if there were but 
one dish rather than a sumptuous meal for Him- 
self.. That seems to me the significance of the 
conjunction yap. 

It would be mere conjecture, of course; to say 
‘that Jesus showed any preference for Mary. It is 
only true to say, however, that He preferred the 
choice which Mary had made. She had a true 
‘estimate of what Jesus is and what pleases Him, 
and the first requisite in a hostess is to please her 
guest, not in the way she thinks best, but in the 
way he prefers; and our Lord’s preference was 
always to give spiritual instruction. Jesus would 
rather that Martha had sat with Mary than serve 
Himself. He implies that Martha had chosen a 


good part also, but that it differed from that chosen 
by Mary in that it would be taken away. 


What, then, is ‘the good part’? Professor 


McFadyen says that ‘in one of its phases, the one : 


thing needful is the power to sit down.’ I would 
say that that belongs to ‘the good part,’ especially 


to have the power or the sense to sit down at the ~ ie 


right time. ‘In another of its aspects,’ he says, 


‘the one thing needful is to hear the words of — 
Again I would say’ that ‘to hear the words — 
is of the essence of*‘the good part. — 


Jesus.’ 
of Jesus’ 
Dr. Garvie in his Studies, p. 249, identifies the 
two. Onp. 332 he says: 
Mary which Jesus would not take away from her 
was to listen reverently, obediently, sympathetically, 
nay even appreciatively, as He spoke to her of 


what was the heavy burden on His heart.” I - 
would accept this if it mean more than merely that 


Jesus found in Mary one who would bestow a 
sympathy for which He craved. That is Dr. 


Garvie’s contention on p. 249, but I prefer to think ~ 


that Jesus gave heed to Mary for her sake rather 
than His own. The sympathy, it seems to me, 
would be evoked during the conversation. 

I come back to Mr. 

“up. He says that he cannot think the interpreta- 
tion of ‘the one thing needful’ as ‘one course is 
sufficient’ satisfactory. 
interpretation that meets the case. 
rather favour the view that our Lord is referring to 
the Bread of Life, the food of the soul, and that 
that is the good part which Mary chose.’ To my 
mind ‘the one thing needful’ and ‘the good part’ 
are quite unrelated, each having the meaning which 
I have attached to it. He asks, ‘May we take 
the view that both sisters made mistakes?’ On 
my interpretation, it was only Martha who made 
the mistake. _ Indeed, in addition to mistaking the 
real interests of her guest, she erred in dragging 
Him into the matter at all. Her bad taste was 
as culpable as her lack of discernment. 

Far too long we have regarded Jesus as balancing 
the two sisters against one another as types of the 
‘practical’ and ‘contemplative’ life respectively. 
If there is any contrast or comparison, it seems to 
me to exist only in the mind of the evangelist or 
the commentator, certainly not in the mind of 
Christ. 
a bankrupt exegetical power, but it is inconceivable 
that Jesus would commit such an indiscretion as it 
suggests. I think we may take it that the sisters 


‘The good part chosen by ~ ae 


Stevenson’s article to sum 


I think it is the only 
He ‘would 


We may take this line in the interests of. 
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were regarded with equal affection by Jesus, only 
that He preferred Mary’s to Martha’s choice. 
Martha’s danger—and is it not the peril of most of 
us ?>—was, that she should be lost in the tempor- 
alities. The primary concern is, not that we 
should attend to the pbysical needs of ourselves or 


_ of any one else, even though our motives in the 


latter case be the highest, but to give heed to the 
words of Jesus, those words which are spirit and 
life. Is not Mt 6%°4:the best comment on the 
passage? I notice that in this I am in agreement 
with Farrar, although he will not accept the lower 
reference to ‘the one thing needful’ which I accept. 

Some of us have heard Dr. A. B. Macaulay say 
that when, in the preparation of our sermons, we 
have consulted our commentaries, we have seldom 
found what we wanted to find. Some of us have 
learned that it is true; true also, perhaps, of what 
we should have found and were entitled to expect. 
I shall gladly abandon this interpretation for 


_ another which seems to me to shed a fuller light 


upon the incident, meanwhile I offer it for what it 
is worth, even as a stimulus to the thought and 
research of others. 
_ The following seems to me to be the thought of 
Jesus in the passage: ‘ Martha, Martha, you are 
troubling yourself to the point of distraction to 
provide Me with an ample meal. That is a good 
part, but it is of its essence to be taken away. One 
dish will suffice for Me, for Mary at My feet has 
chosen the good part which is such in essence that 
it cannot be taken away. It is to this I must 
devote My time andenergy. It is this that delights 
My heart, and if I spend time over an elaborate 
meal, I waste one of life’s most precious oppor- 
tunities for both Mary and Myself. One dish will 
do for Me, Martha, for Mary is at My feet to hear 
the words of Life; I may not take all I want or 
need of the bread that perisheth, while one soul 
craves for the Bread that cometh down from 
Heaven.’ ‘The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life 
a ransom for many.’ Bruce says: ‘The notion 
that it was beneath the dignity of Jesus to refer 
to dishes, even as a stepping stone to higher things, 
is the child of conventional reverence.’ I agree, 
although I do not think the reference had the 
purpose which he suggests, 

Since the foregoing was written, Expository 
Thoughts on St. Luke, by the Rey. J. C. Ryle, has 
come into my hands. He cannot entertain for a 


: 


moment the notion that our Lord’s reference was 


to ‘one dish.’ Salvation, according to him, was — 


‘the one thing needful.’ He evidently agrees 
with Doddridge, whom he quotes thus: ‘One can 
scarce pardon the frigid impertinence of Theophy- 
lact and Basil who explain it as if our Lord had only 
meant one dish of meat.’ His own contention is 
that ‘if one thing is needful’ means only ‘one dish,’ 
we might just as well say that the ‘ good part’ which 
Mary chose was the good portion of the feast 
which she had selected for herself. 


For one thing, it seems hardly credible that 
Mary would consume her portion of the feast at 
the feet of Jesus. 
of her to say that she selected that portion for her- 
self. In‘addition, to make ‘the good part’ refer 
to the good portion of the feast, is to leave the 
clause yris ovKk dWaipeOjoeror aitys Out of account. 
The #rs shows that the quality to which the clause 
refers is of the essence of ‘ the good part.’ 


If ‘the 


a 


I submit that 
_we might just as well say nothing of the kind. 


Again, it is against all we know ~ 


good part’ were the good portion merely, then it — 


was in its very nature perishable. We may make 
the two identical if we regard the clause as referring 
to physical violence. We might conceive of a 
domestic row over the best portion, in which, as 
the words of Jesus suggest, Jesus will take the part 
of Mary’s champion. Surely, if Mary were~ so 
selfish as to take the good portion, it was not likely 
that any one present would seek to wrest it from 
her. 


That would reduce the incident to the region © 


of the absurd. Physical violence is not contem- 


plated at allt The fact is that Mary retains the 
good part not because she can successfully resist 
all personal violence that would try to deprive her 
of it, but because it is such in essence as to become 
hers for ever. The purpose of the clause is to give 
to ‘the good part’ a spiritual significance, even 
admitting the play on the word pepida which Dr. 
Moffatt suggests. And if the clause has this 
spiritual significance, it seems to me to distinguish 
‘the good part’ from ‘the one thing needful’ and 
to emphasize the interpretation which I have 
offered. Dr. Ryle says that Mary ‘was choosing 
soul-benefit, seeking more grace.’ He seems to 
have come to this conclusion, and then to have 
inferred that ‘the one thing’ must also have a 
spiritual meaning. 
the victim of that ‘conventional reverence’ of which 
Dr. Bruce speaks. FRANK JEFFREY. 
Glasgow. 


It would appear as if he were 


{ 


; Entre 
Agnes Smith Lewis. 

Mrs. Lewis, the eminent scholar and discoverer 
of the great Syriac Manuscript of the Gospels, is 
also a poet. Her poems she has gathered into 
a handsome volume of nearly four hundred pages, 
under the title of Margaret Atheling, and Other 
Poems (Williams & Norgate; 5s; net). 

There are three poems of some _ length. 
‘Margaret Atheling’ is the longest. The other 
two are ‘A Legend of Madagascar’ and ‘The 
Daughter of Tutmosis.’ The rest are short poems 
with great variety of topic and of style. Many of 
these are New Year and Christmas Greetings, for 
Mrs. Lewis has for years honoured her friends 
with dainty Christmas or New Year cards. One 
poem is in Scots, and that is the poem we shall 
quote. It is a pleasure to find somebody who 
is able to rise above the prejudice created against 
the Carlyles by the worst of all biographers. The 
poem was written in 1911, 


Jane WELSH CARLYLE. 
_ (A Legend of Haddington.) 


It was a’ for a curlie wurlie 
That Tammas he lost his hairt ; 
And oh! but his brain was swirlie 
Lest Jeanie and he should pairt. 


For the head that had grown the curlie 
Was carried sae prood an’ high; 

As sprung frae the dauntless Wallace, 
Strong hero of days gone by. 


An’ Tammas was only a writer, 
That nae great folk cared to ken; 
An’ Jeanie thocht they wad slight her, 
Though her lad was a king o’ men. 


_ © lassies! be wise, an’ min’ ye 

To marry wi’ men o’ worth; 
For a blessin’ they’re sure to fin’ ye 

Abune and ayont this earth. 


An’ there’s nane that can shove his brither 
Frae the shade o’ a laurel bough; 
Sae a garland too green to wither 


Tam set on his Jeanie’s brow. 
PN 
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| stepped off an enlarged coin. 


Qous. 


Stephen Phillips. 


Mr. John Lane has published an edition of 
Stephen Phillips’s poem Christ in Hades, with an 
introduction by C. Lewis Hind and illustrations 
by Stella Langdale (3s. 6d. net). Heré are three — 
things—the poem, the introduction, the illustra- 
tions—and it is saying little to say that each of 
them is worth the price of the book. Let us 
linger a little on the introduction. Sp 

Mr. Hind has been art critic, literature critic, 
and editor. He nearly edited Ze Studio, he did 
edit Zhe Pall Mall Budget and The Academy. 
In all this work he came into touch with innumer- 
able men of ability and not a few of renown ; and 
here he speaks of them freely and delightfully. 
He speaks delightfully even of his publisher, 
Mr. John Lane. ‘ Authors seldom say anything 
nice about publishers, yet publishers are continu- 


ally saying extraordinarily nice things about authors ~ * 


in advertisements. So why should not I return 
the compliment (we will not call it praise) and 
say some nice things about John Lane of the 
Bodley Head? Frankly, where would many of i. 
the writer and artist flowers just budding in the 
nineties have been without the fertilization of 
the Bodley Head? It was the new publishing, 
as Zhe Studio was the new method of conduct# 
ing art magazines, and Ze Daily Mail the new 
journalism.’ 

But he is introducing Stephen Phillips and 
Christin Hades. The first reference is on page 28: 
‘It must have been about this time, in the same 
hospitable house where I first met Beardsley, | 
where one also met George Meredith, Coventry 
Patmore, and many other notabilities, that I asked 
the name of a young man—thoughtful, reticent, 
attentive, but unbending. So he appeared to me, ~ 
in mind as in body. His firm, well-knit figure 
looked as unyielding as a Roman statue, and — 
Roman-like were his features. He might have 
I asked his name, 
and was told that he was a poet, who had been an 
actor—Stephen Phillips. All poets gravitated to 
the Meynell household. I asked to be presented 
to him, for already his sad and beautiful “ Appari- 
tion” was running in our heads, and in our 


_hearts : 
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“She pushed the hair froni off my brow, 
And looked into my eyes. 
‘I live in calm,’ she said, ‘and there 
Am learning to be wise.’” 


And that lyric, who could forget it? beginning : 


“© thou art put to many uses sweet! 
Thy blood will urge the rose, and surge in 
Spring ; 
Biteyett= ..?" 


Of the poem itself he has things to say, but 
nothing better than this said by Lionel Johnson: 
‘The poem has the Sophoclean simplicity so full 
of subtle suggestion and the Lucretian solemnity 
so full of sudden loveliness; and the result is 
Virgilian.’ 


Max Plowman. 


‘Two subjects only are worthy of a poet’s regard, 
Religion and Sex.’ So says Mr. Plowman, and so 
he practises. What is it but the two command- 
ments on which hang all the Law and the 
Prophets? In A Lap Full of Seed (Blackwell; 
3s. 6d. net) there is poetry indeed. But we must 
be content to quote one sonnet. 


ATONEMENT. 
‘Two yet but one.’ 


Beyond all thought, whose swift or tangled 
ways — 

Are paths around the doorway of your heart: 

Beyond the touch of sense, whose heavenly 
maze 

Leads where the everlasting gateways part, 

I stand and meet your spirit face to face 


‘Wrapped in that white still flame of living fire 


Which is the crown and summit of all desire, 

Being love set free from bonds of time and 
space. 

Here is my wholeness: here my wherefore 
born: : 

Here love and life and death no more contend: 

Here faith’s poor shivering garment drops out- 
worn, 

And old contentious reason makes an end. 

You die, I live in you, 

And love and death and life make all things 
new. 


° 


abe 


Alfred Perceval Graves. 


Mr. Graves has called’ his book of poems 


A Celtic Psaltery (S.P.C.K. ; 6s. net) because ‘it 
mainly consists of close and free translations from 


Irish, Scotch Gaelic, and Welsh Poetry of a — 
Now Mr. Graves — 
is both a poet and a translator. -—He has not 
‘written poems merely, nor merely translated — 


religious or serious character.’ 


poems; he has made his translations poems, and 
his poems translations. : 

Three living poets are represented in the 
Welsh section—Elvet Lewis, by his stirring and 


touching ‘High Tide’; Eifion Wyn, upon whom — 


the mantle of Ceiriog has fallen, by two ex- 
quisitely simple and pathetic poems, ‘Ora pro 


Nobis’ and ‘A Flower-Sunday Lullaby’; and — 
William John Gruffydd, the bright hope of ‘Y. — 


Beirdd Newydd’ (‘The New Poets’), by his. 
poignant ballad of ‘The Old Bachelor of Ty’n y 


Mynydd.’ 


Let us give one of these as an example, and — 


let it be 


‘OrA Pro Nopis.’ 


A sudden shower lashes 
The darkening pane; 
The voice of the tempest 
Is lifted again. 
The centuried oaks 
To their very roots rock; 
And crying for shelter - 
Course cattle and flock. 
Our Father, forget not 
The nestless bird now; 
The snow is so near, 
And so bare is the bough! 


A great flood is flashing 
Athwart the wide lee; 
Like a storm-struck encampment, 
The clouds rend and flee ; 
At the scourge of the storm 
My cot quakes with affright ; 
Far better the hearth 
Than the pavement to-night! 
Our Father, forget not 
The homeless outcast ; 
So thin is his raiment, 
So bitter Thy blast! 


__ The foam-flakes are whirling 
Below on the strand, 
As white as the pages 
I turn with my hand; 
And the curlew afar, : 
From his storm-troubled lair, 
Laments with the cry 
Of a soul in despair. 
Our Father, forget not 
Our mariners’ state ; 
Their ships are so slender, 
Thy seas are so great. 


i 
-L. A. Hurst Shorter. 


No poet writing now seems able to forget the 
war. Mr. Shorter has some fine poems of love 
and friendship, but the noise of battle is heard in 
every one of them. Many of the poems are of 
“war entirely. They have a steady excellence of 
workmanship. We shall quote the poem on 


E. 


= Dawn. 
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“The rosy dawn steps slowly from the East, 
“White- footed o’er the dewy meadowlands, 

And gently casts her radiance o’er the world, 
‘Her fairy-fingers lighting up the earth 

; With a mild glory, raising everything 

To heaven-sent perfection in our eyes. 

This is the dawn of day; but soon will come 
Another dawn, greater, more blest than all 
That went before: the dawn of Peace! See 
4 how ; 
The darkness thins, the first grey streaks are 
there, 

The stricken world is waiting, hush’d and still, 
“For that great flood of hard-won hallow’d light. 


The title of the book is Zhe Horest Child 


(Humphreys ; 3s. 6d. net). 


a Sy. 


-Moireen Fox. 

‘Miss Fox has freely used the ancient Irish tale 
of Liadain and Curithir (Blackwell; 2s. net) 
and made passionate love poetry out of it, every 
stanza with an ancient flavour and a modern 
‘insistence. Take these two stanzas together : 


All day I sought for hidden paths in vain; 

I was as one o’ertaken by sudden dark, 

Who stumbles bewildered and lost, in familiar 
ways. 


To- “Bleht, ere I drew near, the Threshold flamed 

And a river of sweetness flowed from the Heart © 
of God— 

O piercing Love, I have no life but Thee! ~ 


O grave, pure face, remote and strange thou art, 
Unwavering eyes that gaze on wars unknown, 
O beautiful stern mouth and resolute, ~ =) 
How far from thee my weakness, and my will 
That wavers like a torch blown by night winds! 
Thou Warrior of God’s Hosts, flame- helmed, Bo 
erect, ee 
Pausing one moment thus to’ look on me, 
Thy beauty like a sword pierces my soul. 
O terrible Loveliness, would that the Fire thou 
art 3 
Could burn, this mortal dross away from me! 


A. B. Harley. 


Mr. A. B. Harley has found a welcome for his — 
new volume of recitations, called Story Recitals tn 
Poem and Prose (Oliver & Boyd; 3s. net). With — 
unconcealed satisfaction he prepares a new edition, 
making it an improvement on the first by omitting 
some of the older pieces in favour of some new. 
Now more than before the new greatly overbalance 
the old—which is the secret (along with the clever — 
selection) of the book’s success. Mr. Harley has 
failed to discover the author of a good many of his 
quotations—which shows that he has read widely. 
This one is anonymous. 


As HIS MOTHER USED TO DO. 


He criticised her puddings and he oes her 
cakes, 

He wished she’d make some biscuits as_ his 
mother used to make. 

She didn’t wash the dishes, and she didn’t 
make the stew, 

Nor even darn his stockings as his mother used 
to do. 


His mother had six children, but by night her 
work was done; 

His wife seemed drudging always though she 
only had the one; 

His mother always was well dressed, his wife 
should be so too, 

If only she would manage as his mother used 
to do. 
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Ah, well, she was not~ perfect, though she tried 
to do her best, 


Until at length she thought her turn had come’ 


to have a rest. 

So when one day he went the same old rigma- 
role all through, 

She turned and boxed his ears as his mother 
used to do. ANON. 


Robert Calverley Trevelyan. 

Mr. Trevelyan has translated the famous passage 
in Lucretius on Death (Book iii. lines 830-1094) 
and has published his translation in a fine quarto 


. (London: Omega Workshops, 33 Fitzroy Square, 


W.). Here are the last twelve lines: 


What fortune future time may bring, we know not, 


- Nor what chance has in store for us, nor yet 


What end awaits us. By prolonging life 
No least jot may we take from death’s duration ; 


- Nought may we steal away therefrom, that so 


Haply a less long while we may be dead. 
Therefore as many ages as you please 

Add to your life’s account, yet none the less 
Will that eternal death be waiting for you. 


- And not less long will that man be no more, 
_ Who from to-day has ceased to live, than he 


Who has died many months and years ago. 


H. C. Cradock. 

The Song of the Burden of Mary (Scott; 1s. net) 
is a long poem in many cantos commemorating 
the birth of our Lord. Mary herself sings through- 
out—first of the Burden that she had to carry and 
no place to lay it down: 


Lord, oh! where can I lay me down, 
Sore and heavy and dree? 

There is no room in the whole wide town, 
No room in the hostelrie. 


and then of the joy that ¢4zs Man-child is born 
into the world: 


Joy! I have laid my Burden down, 

And the whole wide world exults with me; 
My Babe is its Maker, Redeemer and King, 
And He is my Son to eternity. 


Lucie Henley-White. 


We shall quote two complete poems from ’Zwixt 
Dusk and Dawn (Stock). 


THE UNDER-WORLD. 


Dread visions rise of one dead, ivoried child, 
Unwanted and unnamed, and round him danced — 
Children that might have been of happy mien, 
Sweet, innocent, in that dark, eerie place. | 


THe CHANT OF WOMEN. 


We have cast great nets in waters deep, 

And the meshes are silver’d with sorrow’s sree 
tears ; 

We have dragged our nets though heavy and wet, 

To far fishing grounds on Endeavour’s high tide. 


Those two are fairly representative of the poems in 
the book, though they are among the shortest. 


Arthur Shearly Cripps. A 


Lake Victoria Nyanza has its chaplain and ie 
poet. Many of the poems in Lake and War 
(Blackwell; 2s. 6d. net) are patriotic, and their 
country is Africa; or if Africa is too large to be 
anyone’s ‘ country,’ then just the Lake itself. But — 
the war has come to the Lake; and from the Lake © 
men:have gone to Mesopotamia and_ Flanders. 
So Mr. Cripps sings of the war and of the Lake 
together. 

This is one of the songs: 


On « Doctor. 


[J. Ritcuiz Brown, M.D., late of Mashonaland, 
mortally wounded in Flanders. } 


Ah! If ’twas given him thus to crown his days’ 
At his white blameless task in war’s red flame, 
Be it remember’d by what steps he came 

To such apotheosis! Be the ptaise / 

Of how he salv’d and heal’d dark simple flesh 
Yet unforgotten! Keep the memory fresh i 
Of how o’ days or nights he rode so bold a 
By moor and ford for mercies manifold ! a 
If we may never to that sky-line rise 

Wherefrom he ‘pass’d. in flame of sacrifice, 

Pray we to plod at lower levels dim 

In patient courage, as rememb’ring him! 
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